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THE FIGHT FOR THE VALLEY. By W. O. STODDARD. Illustrated in colors and in black-and-white by 
B. West Clinedinst. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


The narrative is picturesque and thrilling and throws an interesting side-light upon a little known and much misunderstood 
chapter of American Revolutionary history. 


IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN DICK. By CAROLYN WELLS. __ Illustrated with eight drawings in black-and- 
white by Strothmann. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
This delightful children’s story tells of the adventures of Bob and Betty in the land of Nod under the protection of the Knight of 
the Night. 


THREE GRACES AT COLLEGE. By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. Illustrations in color by C. M. Relyea. 
12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
A charming story of college life, its ideals, recreations, temptations, and rewards. 


THE VINLAND CHAMPIONS. By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ. Illustrated by the Kinneys. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE LAND HERO QF 1812. By C. C. HOTCHKISS. Illustrated in color and black-and-white by B. West 
Clinedinst. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 


EVERY-DAY GIRLS. By JULIE M. LIPPMANN. Illustrated in colors. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


THE DEADWOOD TRAIL. By GILBERT PATTEN. With Illustrations by Will Crawford. 12mo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BOY ANGLERS, Their Adventures in the Gulf of Mexico, California, the Pacitic and Atlantic Oceans, 
and Lakes and Streams of Canada. By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. Illustrated. 12mo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 


OLD PUT, THE PATRIOT. By FREDERICK A. OBER. Illustrated. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 


TEDDY BAIRD’S LUCK. By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER. Illustrated in color and black-and-white. 12mo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 





By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


ON YOUR MARK! A Story of College Life and Athletics. Illustrated in colors by C. M. Relyea. 12mo, { 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Barbour’s boys are real boys living in a very real world; and no other author has caught more truly the spirit and 
ideals of modern school and college life. 


THE BOOK OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPORTS. 2mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.75 net. Postage 
additional. 


No author could be chosen whose appeal would be more direct and convincing to both old and young than Mr. Barbour. His 
books for boys about boys have met with wide favor, and in them he has found a way to the hearts of the old graduates and pro 
spective university men alike. 


THE ARRIVAL OF JIMPSON, and Other Stories for Boys About Boys. Illustrated. 12mo, Ornamental 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Good stories of college pranks, and of baseball, football, hockey, college newspapers, and all the features that go to make up the 
fascinating world of college life. 


| D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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THE NEGRO: THE SOUTH- 
ERNER’S PROBLEM 


By Thomas Nelson Page 


Presenting a conservative Southerner's views 
on the present relations of the two races in the 
South, with an account of the steps by which 
these relations have come about. 


$1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By Sidney Lee 
“The essays are admirable and should appeal 
to a large class of readers.""—N. Y. Sun 
With 6 portraits. $1.75 net. 
16 cents.) 


(Postage 





MUSIC AND OTHER POEMS 


By Henry van Dyke 


“In this his work reaches a dignity 
and perfection that stamp him as one 
of the greatest living American poets,” 
—New Orleans Picayune. 

$1.00 net. (Postage LO cents.) 










EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
By Charles Dana Gibson 
“He is now growing in flexibility and 
the present volume is superior to its 
predecessors. —New York Tribune. 


$4.20 net. (Expressage 48 cents extra.) 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE 


Y 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 
An accurate and almost literal ren 
dering of the original text without sac 
rificing the just claims of the laws of 
rhythm and accent of English verse. 
12mo. $1.50 net. ( Postage 15 cents.) 


HISTORY OF A. JACKSON 


By Augustus C. Buell 
“To the stirring recital of facts Mr. 
Buell has added a literary charm which 
must give his work a high place among 
American biographies "—Newark News. 
2 volumes, portraits. $4.00 net 
pressage extra.) 


(Ex 





GAINSBOROUGH and His 
Place in English Art 


By Sir Walter Armstrong 
“Much more than the best biography 
of Gainsborough.”—Chicago Evening 
Post. 
With 48 full-page illustrations in half- 
tone and 4in photogravure. $3.50 net, 








THE STORY OF ART 
THROUGHOUT THE AGES 


By Satomon Reinach 


Remarkable for its selection, co-ordi 
nation and condensation. 600 illustra- 
tions. $2.0) net. (Postage l5cents.) 


THE STRATEGY OF GREAT 
RAILROADS 


By Frank H. Spearman 
“The volume helps to till an impor- 
tant blank in the library of railroad 
literature.” — Wall Street Journal. 
With 9 maps. $1.50 net. 
(Postage 15 cents.) 











The TEMPER of the I7th 
CENTURY in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By Barrett Wendell 
“For their candor, justice and high 
ideals there can be nothing but praise,” 
—N. Y. Ev’g Post. $1.59 net. Post. 14e, 


THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE 
DANTE 


By the Hon. William Everett, 
LL.D 
“No such entertaining literary criti 
cism has been written in America for a 
long time.’’— Nation 


12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


THE GOLDEN BOWL 


By Henry James 
“It is done perfectly.”—Talcott Wil 
liams in Book News. 


“A generous and characteristic story.” 
N.Y. Sun. 


2 volumes, 82.50. 





ROMNEY: A Biographical 
and Critical Essay 


With a Complete Catalogue Raisonne 
of his works. 
By Humphrey Ward and W. 
Roberts 
4to. 2 vols. Ordinary edition $50.00. 
Edition de Luxe, on Japan paper, 
$80.00 net. 








POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 


By Eugene Field 
Illustrations in color by Maxrireip 
PaRRISH. 


“The illustrative work, like the 
verse, is wholly out of the common.”— 
Outlook. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 10 cents). 


A DIVORCE 


By Paul Bourget 
“Constructed with rare skill and 
abounds in touching situations. ’"—Gas 


ton Deschamps in Le Tempe. 


12mo, $1.50. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF A 
PERSIAN KITTEN 


By Oliver Herford 
“One of the neatest bits of parody 
we have seen in some time.’—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
Illustrated by the author. 
(Postage 10 cents. ) 












$1.00 net. 


THE UNDERCURRENT 
By Robert Grant 


“A novel that is alive and intense 
from its beginning and is interesting to 
its end.’—Boston Times. 


Illustrated by F. C. Youn. $1.50. 


WITH KUROKI IN MAN- 
CHURIA 


By Frederick Palmer 
“In chapter after chapter, the tragic 
Manchurian orgy lives again and the 
reader is hurried along in spite of him 
self."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
24 battlefield illustrations. 
(Postage 15 cents.) 


81.50 net. 





MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU 
BARRY 


By H. Noet Williams 
“Very honest and very fair. . . . 
The volume is handsomely illustrated 
and well indexed.”—Chicago Evening 
Post. 
Illustrated in Photogravure 4to, $7.50 
net, 


EMMANUEL BURDEN 
By Hilaire Belloc 
“The delicacy of the satire is delight- 
ful.”—New York Evening Post. 


Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton. $1.50, 










THE AMERICAN NATURAL 
HISTORY 


By William T. Hornaday 


“Will remain for scores of years as § 
the abiding authority.”--Outdoor Life. 


Over 300 illustrations. 


$3.50 net. (Postage 48 cents extra.) 





IMPRESSIONIST PAINTING 
By Wynford Dewhurst 


Beautifully illustrated. Large 8vo, 
89,00 net. 








THE MIGROCOSM OF 
LONDOM 


By Pugin and Rowlandson 
Jith 104 illustrations in color. 
Three volumes, $15.00 net. 

















THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 
OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


By Christopher Hare 
Illustrated 8vo, $3.00 net. 
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Life and Energy: 


An Attempt at a New Definition of Life; with Applications 
to Morals and Religion. 


A revised account of four Addresses given at the Polytechnic In- | 


! 


st tute, Regent Street, London, by WALTER HIBBERT, F.I.C.A. | 


M.1.E.E., Head of tne Physics and Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment at the Polytechnic Institute. Crown 8vo. $1.00. 


More Common Classes of 
Carbon Compounds 


By FRANK E. WESTON, B.Sc. London (Fir t Class Honours) F.C.S. 
Lecturer in Chemistry at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 





Fragments of Prose and 
Poetry 


By FREDERIC W. H. Myers, Author of.“ Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death,’ &c. Edited by his Wife, EVELEEN 
MYERS. Wit. 4 Portraits. S8vo, $2.50 met. By mail $2.64. 

Contents.—Fragments of Inner Life—Parentage and Education— 


| Hellenism—Christianity--Agnosticism—The Final Faith—Conclusion.— 


Obituary Notices.—Edmond Gurney—Professor Adams—Robert Louis 


| Stevenson—Lord ‘Leighton—The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone — John 


A Scheme for the Detection of the 


Ruskin—Henry Sidgwick—G. F. Watts, R. A.— Poems. 


The Tiger of Muscovy 
A Romance of the Days of Ivan The Terrible 
A Novel. By FRED WHISHAW. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
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8vo, 75 cents. 


A Daughter of Jael 
A NOVEL 


By Lapy RIDLEY, Author of “Anne Mainwaring,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Economic Method and 
Economic Fallacies 


By WILLIAM WARRAND CaRLILE, M.A., author of “The Evolution 
of Modern Money,” etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, $3.00 xe¢. Post- 
age extra. 


In this work the keynote of the first two parts is the stress laid on 
the essential character of the distinction which exists between the | 
| 

| 

| 

i 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S 


The Abbess of Vlaye 


Crown 8vo (with frontispiece), $1.50. 


. .“In the author's best manner... next to‘'The Ked Robe,” it is decided] 
the best hook Mr. Weyman has written .. . When we compare Mr. Weyman wit 


method. of investigation that are appropriate in physics and those that 
are applicable in sciences, such as economics, which belong, in truth, to | 
the mental sphere. In the third part the author brings his general line 
of reasoning to bear on the Fiscal Problem. 


the numerous writers who have tried to follow after him we can appreciate his 
He always has a storv to tell. and he always knows precisely 
W. L. :ALDEN in the N. Y. Times. 


true excellence. 
the best way in which to tell it.” ... 
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The high school and college text-books issued by the American Book Company form a list 
unrivaled in its scope, importance, and value. ‘The authors and editors of these books have been chosen 
with great care, ana are all scholars of eminent standing and authorities on their respective subjects. 
Professor Henry van Dyke of Princeton is the general editor of the Gateway Series of college 
entrance requi ements in English. Dr. William J. Rolfe is issuing through this house his new and 
revised edition of the plays of Shakespeare. A new Greek Series for Colleges and Schools is under the 
general supervision of Professor Herbert Weir Smyth of Harvard. Professor Edward P. 
Morris of Yale and Professor Morris H. Morgan of Harvard have charge of a Latin Series for 
Schools and Colleges. A Series of Essentials in History is prepared in consultation with Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard. Professor Lucien Augustus Wait of Cornell is general 
editor of the Modern Mathematical Series. 


Among the Other Noted Men 


on the list of the American Book Company may be mentioned Professor Adams Sherman Hill 
of Harvard, Professor Brander Matthews of Columbia, Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie of ‘The 
Outlook,” Professor George Park Fisher of Yale, Professor Simon Newcomb of Johns Hop- 
kins, Professor Joseph Ames of Johns Hopkins, Professor Albert Harkness of Brown, Professor 
James MeMahon of Cornell, Professor Borden P. Bowne of Boston University, Professor 
Andrew W. Phillips of Yale, Professor J, H. Tanner of Cornell, Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale, and Professor Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins. The Company also publishes 
the standard works of such authoritiessas Gray, LeConte, and Dana. 














An illustrated descriptive catalogue of School and College Text. 
Books will be sent without charge to any teacher on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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The Week. 


“We are going to make the dirt fly on 
the Isthmus.” That was the triumphant 
word which Mr. Roosevelt sent to the 
protesting Yale professors, after his un- 
happy coup in Panama. Nearly a year 
has passed, and not even the plans for 
the canal are yet fixed, so obstinately do 
the Culebra ridge and the Chagres River 
refuse to get out of the way at the bid- 
ding of impetuosity! The chief engineer 
of the Commission, Mr. Wallace, has 
made a report to Congress in which he 
discusses the difficulties in a very open- 
minded way. It is evident that he favors 
a cut at sea-level. Indeed, expert opin- 
ion and Congressional preference seem 
now to be strongly leaning that way. Ad- 
miral Walker, however, stands by the 
old plans, largely on the score of econ- 
omy and saving of time. Mr. Wallace 
speaks quietly of fifteen or twenty years’ 
work to be done. This leaves the en- 
thusiastic dirt-flying of a year ago look- 
ing slightly premature. The watcher on 
the peak in Darien will have to wait 
long before seeing the stately ships 
go by. 








In connection with the Panama Canal, 
the President is already beset by Con- 
gressmen and others to make sure that 
all contracts go to Americans. It is 
true, the law requires him to get the 
work done as well and cheaply as pos- 
sible, but it is argued that the intent 
could never have been to compel high- 
born Americans to compete with low- 
down foreigners. Sharp complaint is 
made that lumber from Puget Sound 
has been carried to the Isthmus in Ger- 
man bottoms, though American ship- 
owners stood ready to undertake the job 
at a higher price. Admiral Walker shows 
himself singularly obtuse on this point. 
He says that the Commission is going 
to get all the lumber and other material 
carried as cheap as possible. Bids will 
be invited, and if the foreigner is be- 
low the American, the former will get 
the contract. There seems to be some- 
thing wrong about this. It may possi- 
bly be defended on business principles, 
but the canal is a great national work, 
and it is well known that the hearts of 
patriots will not beat warmly for their 
native land unless an appropriation or a 
“rake-off” apply the needed stimulus to 
the cardiac muscles. 





President Roosevelt has instructed Mr. 
Willcox, the recently appointed postmas- 
ter of New York, to eliminate politics 
from the service here; and he has also 
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commendably dismissed J. C. Keller, 
president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, and Frank H. Cunning- 
ham, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Rural Free Delivery Carriers. 
Their cases were very clear. They had 
seen the pension lobbyists, the ship-sub- 
sidy lobbyists, the river-and-harbor lob- 
byists, and a dozen others busily push- 
ing their schemes through Congress; and 
they wanted for the carriers a chunk of 
the pork. Accordingly, they absented 
themselves from their duties—for which 
cuey were paid by the Government—and 
spent considerable time in lobbying for 
an increase of carriers’ pay. Their con- 
duct was not only indecent in itself, but 
in flat violation of President Roosevelt/s 
order prohibiting individual or organiz- 
ed attempts of Government employees 
to influence legislation. The order it- 
self was obviously in the spirit of civil- 
service reform. The disregard of it by 
these two men was particularly flagrant. 
In the last election the two organiza- 
tions of carriers frankly adopted the 
methods of the highwayman: “Money 
for us, or your political life.”’ Against 
this outrage the President’s action has 
been emphatic, swift, and salutary. 





For so ardent a lauder of high prices 
as Secretary Shaw recently showed him- 
self, his conversion is lightning-like. 
Here he is calling upon American farm- 
ers to sell their wheat “cheap enough to 
permit the American miller to under- 
sell.”” Where is the Home Market Club? 
What has become of that Midas touch, 
“selling to ourselves’? Indeed, the 
whole professed theory of protection is 
topsy-turvy in Mr. Shaw’s statement re- 
specting the drawback on Canadian 
wheat. The price of American hard 
wheat, he says, is “about 16 cents above 
that of Canada.” But does he rejoice 
in that fact? Does he point to it as a 
triumphant proof that the agricultural 
schedules of the Dingley tariff, inserted 
with such broad winks to “fool the farm- 
er,” are at last beginning to be effective? 
No; the Secretary is as anxious and 
troubled as any free-trader about our 
foreign market. We must xeep that at 
all hazards. Yet our high prices are 
killing it. Exports of flour are off one- 
half. Foreign merchants are telegraph- 
ing to American millers, “Your prices 
are out of sight.” Hence the Secretary’s 
incessant labors to lower the price of 
wheat. But on one point he is unyield- 
ing. Flour must not be cheap for the 
American consumer. We may have spe- 
cial laws and orders, and strain every 
nerve to give the English artisan cheap 
bread; we must do our best to feed the 
German and French laborer at small 
cost, but no American shall be robbed 
of the blessing of high prices for the 





necessaries of life. His right to pay dou- 
ble is inalienable. 


It is the exception for Reed Smoot's 
name to be mentioned in the evidence 
which concerns his right to a seat in the 
Senate. Nevertheless, the testimony now 
being taken is vital to the whole pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Smoot as an individual has 
nothing to do with the case. If the Sen- 
ate is willing to have any Mormon apos- 
tle in its membership, he is the one, per- 
haps, to whom least objection would be 
made. He can be excluded only on the 
theory that the Church control is such 
that no one of its officers could be free 
from the possibility of its dictation even 
in his vote as a United States Senator. 
Last year, President Smith testified that 
if Mr. Smoot had become a candidate for 
Senator without asking permission, he 
would have been considered “out of har 
mony with his quorum’’—an expression 
which does not mean much to a Gentile. 
He declared, however, that this consent 
amounted to no more than it would in 
any business house, where the cashier 
would naturally speak to the president 
before entering on a political campaign 
outside. We are now getting more light 
on the workings of the Church in poli- 
tics. In Idaho, for instance, the Republi- 
can candidate for Governor, put up by 
the Mormons, ran ahead of Roosevelt in 
the Mormon counties and behind him in 
the Gentile counties. Many other cases 
could probably be discovered in the 
country where race or religious prejudice 
similarly helped one candidate and hurt 
another on the same ticket. A very wide 
net has been thrown out by the commit- 
tee. It is catching no end of interesting 
and damaging details about Mormonism, 
but we are still far from a conclusive 
demonstration of the facts that would 
justify Smoot’s unseating. 


Upon the ear of a Senate fearful lest 
its right to go to war be curtailed, the 
appeal of the great arbitration meeting 
held in this city on Friday night should 
fall reassuringly. Any Government bent 
on fighting can do so, treaties or no 
treaties. One of the barbarities of war 
is the repudiation of treaties. Hence, 
even if a nation bound itself to arbitrate 
certain questions, it could, if it chose in 
the madness of the war passion, be false 
to its own pledges and add duplicity 
to misery. War being essentially a sav- 
age thing, no civilized restraints can 
hold back people determined to plunge 
into it. The Senate, therefore, need not 
be afraid of binding the country too se- 
curely to civilization. All that is asked 
of it is to give the peace habit a pref- 
erence. After all, it can do no lasting 
barm to permit the nations to settle a 
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few controversies in the same way that 
individuals do everywhere—by referring 
them to impartial judges. The arbitra- 
ment of war, as we see it just now in the 
struggie between Japan and Russia, is 
rot so speedy, certain, or glorious as 
to make the Hague Tribunal appear con- 
temptible, 





The members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of its Judiciary Commit- 
tee differ on the question whether Judge 
Swayne’s conduct of receiverships, treat- 
ment of litigants, and alleged residence 
in Delaware justified his impeachment, 
but they agree unanimously that his 
charge of $10 a day for expenses, when 
he really spent only four or five, consti- 
tuted a “high misdemeanor.” This is 
undoubtedly good law, but it is a little 
surprising that the only unanimous con- 
demnat'on should be of a practice that 
is so often regarded as a venial offence 
in various branches of the Government 
service. Mr. Lacey of Iowa asked, dur- 
ing the debate, what was the custom of 
other Federal Judges as to the $10 a day 
charge for expenses, and suggested tkat 
the House needed to have “a job lot of 
impeachments covering the whole dis- 
trict or circuit.” A year ago, it will be 
remembered, when the special session 
merged into the regular session without 
interval, the Appropriations Committee 
reported in favor of paying $145,000 for 
mileage to members who had never left 
Washington at all. It was seriously as- 
serted on the floor that the 20 cents per 
mile allowed by the Constitution was not 
intended to bear any actual relation to 
travelling expenses, but was intended 
simply as additional compensation. The 
House finally decided not to take the 
money, but many members were uncon- 
vinced. The Congressman draws his 
“stationery allowance” and clerk’s salary, 
whether he uses them for the specified 
purpose or not. In the departments it is 
a'most a general rule that when a maxi- 
mum is fixed for any privilege, this max- 
imum comes gradually to be regarded as 
the regular thing. The allowance for 
sick leave for not more than two weeks 
in the year becomes a regular supple- 
mentary vacation. If Government offi 
cers in general are interested enough to 
reflect on Judge Swayne’s case, they 
have many chances to put their conclu- 
sions into practice. 





The Philippine Improvement bill goes 
Lack to the House a decided'y safer 
measure than when it started. It will 
not be possible now for a railroad com- 
pany to mortgage away its property and 
leave the Government in the lurch, nor 
to secure the guarantee of returns on 
the whole line when only a part is com- 
pleted. Moreover, the guarantee itself 
is cut down from 5 to 4 per cent. Some 
of these are points which the Demo- 
crats urged in the House, but, as the 








| help to bring it about. 








measure was brought in under a special 
rule which forbade amendment, there 
was no chance there for alteration of 
the clauses objected to. It ought te 
have as full and fair a discussion now 
on its return as it has had in the Senate. 
The vote on Mr. Bailey’s amendment is 
one of those things which will doubt- 
less be regarded as a straw showing 
which way the wind sets. Ten Repub- 
licans, all Western men except Senator 
Knox, voted with the Democrats to put 
the control of railroad rates in the 
hands of the Philippine Commission. 
Three more Republican votes would 
have carried the amendment. 





The two hundred American clergymen, 
physicians, and merchants resident in 
China who have petitioned Secretary 
Hay on behalf of the admission of Chi- 
nese students and men of wealth and 
position to this country, would see 
their appeal granted at once were its 
justice the sole determining factor. To 
Fi ipinos) Japanese, Koreans, Porto Ri- 
cans, natives of India or the South Sea 
Islands our institutions of learning stand 
wide open. But to Chinese students 
the great educational opportunities are 
practically closed by the Exclusion act 
because of a senseless prejudice. Every- 
body admits that the Japanese who have 


| been trained in this country have been 


important factors in bringing about the 
wonderful political and material prog- 
ress of that country. It is universally 
believed, too, that a similar develop- 


' ment of the Chinese Empire is most de- 


sirable from every point of view. Yet 
the United States, the country which 
would profit most by it, takes the unten- 
able position of excluding all who might 
Obviously, this 
is giving other nations an opportunity 
to make their influence felt indirectly, 
which is most heartily welcome. 





“When once they get the old man of 
the sea—Protection—on their back, he 
is impossible to shake off.” This sen- 
tence from Lord Rosebery’s recent 
speech at Glasgow clearly refers to the 
efforts of this country to escape from the 
trammels of the protective tariff. The 
more we struggle, the more tightly we 
are enmeshed. The difficulty in the way 
of reform is intrenched corruption; for, 
as Lord Rosebery pointed out, “protec- 
tion taints every source of public life.” 
The protected interests, which draw an 
incalculable revenue from class legisla- 
tion, can make and unmake every pub- 
lic officer, from poundmaster to Presi- 
dent. They can and do dictate to Sena- 


tors and Representatives their speeches, 
their policies, their votes. Do Senators 
Aldrich and Hale fear the stand-patters 
for naught? Is it love of his native land, 
or is it tenderness towards the men who 
are “financing” the Republican party, 
which arrays Speaker Cannon against 





tariff reform? Why do the high protec- 
tionists tell the President that in urging 
amendment of the Dingley law he its 
beating his head against a stone wall? 
These questions answer themselves. The 
people want tariff reform. The replies 
received from the Evening Post's in- 
quiry of the first thousand men in 
‘Who’s Who in America’ are ten to one 
in favor of revision. But against this 
popular demand stand the inordinate 
greed of the protected monopolies and 
an inexhaustible war chest. 





The Southern press has been quick to 
see that Senator Platt’s connection with 
the proposal to cut down the South’s 
representation in Congress is harmful 
to the project. The Charleston News 
and Courier is willing to discuss Con- 
gressman Burton’s bill, but not Mr. 
Platt’s, who, it says, “has never learned 
to play but one game—the game of pol- 
itics—and he has always p'ayed it for 
profit and not upon principle.” It is 
quite certain that Congress wi'l realize 
that this is a matter in which the guid- 
ance of peanut politicians should not be 
accepted. There is relief in the South 
that the Republicans give no sign of 
earnestly pushing any measure, for it 
was thought that Roosevelt’s landslide 
would encourage them to attempt some- 
thing pretty radical. It is obvious 
enough that the reduction of represen- 
tation is really dreaded, and would be 
received as a severe punishment. All the 
talk about the South’s we’coming it as 
an acquiescence in the disfranchisement 
of the negro appears to be in the na- 
ture of a bluff. The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat beseeches the South to keep 
quiet. The Southern members must 
not be “drawn into debate on this sub- 
ject,” for a heated discussion would 
have the effect of stirring up the issue 
and—note the admission—“strengthen- 
ing the hands of the enemy.” All of 
which looks very little like a calm ac- 
ceptance of reduced representation. 





Republicans of New York can now say 
with conviction, as the members of the 
Directory said after their interview with 
Napoleon, ‘‘We have a master.” Mr. 
Odell has served notice on them that he 
holds their party in the hollow of his 
hand. His solemn pretence of ‘“‘consult- 
ing” his creatures up the State on the 
Senatorial question would not deceive 
a child in arms. Odell exhibits the Re- 
publican organization as his personal 
property. It is as his own horse or ass. 
and he will ride it or flog it as it pleases 
him. His appointment of “Charlie” 
Murray to be judge of the Court of 
Claims, so as to get him conveniently out 
of the County Chairmanship, and his 
naming of the notorious Halpin for the 
vacancy, combined with his determina- 
tion to oust and humiliate Mr. Depew are 
demonstrating that the new boss believes 
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in the policy of thorough—thorough au- 
tocracy and thorough unscrupulousness. 
Senator Depew ought to regard it as a 
certificate of character that Odell is 
against his reélection. Indeed, if the 
junior Senator is now to quit the scene, 
he may be regarded as happy in the op- 
portunity of his political death. A ma- 
chine capable of taking a Black at the 
dictation of an Odell has no real honors 
to bestow upon any man. 





The public memory is short, but it can- 
not yet have forgotten Black’s term as 
Governor. The tone of it was low 
throughout. He began with an ignorant. 





and brutal attack upon the civil-service | 


laws. Under him the canal scandals 
created their stench. So bad was the 


impression made by his Adminisiration | 


that the machine dared not renominate 
him, and Roosevelt, with all his Cuban 
laurels green upon him, had to be called 
in to save the day. Even he narrowly 
escaped defeat; and the worst drag upon 
his canvass was the record of Gov. Black. 
That this man should now suddenly ap- 
pear as the Senator whom the Republi- 
cans of New York are panting to elect, 
is one of the most ghastly jokes which 
a boss ever perpetrated. The whole sit- 
uation is as critical as shameful for the 
Republican party of the Empire State. 
It sees itself treated like a chattel. <A 
man about to retire from the Governor- 
ship in unexampled odium coolly pro- 
poses to go on ruling the party with a 
rod of iron. Against this degradation 
there will be protest if there is a spark 
of manhood left. 


Eleven Massachusetts cities voted in 
the first half of December on the Luce 
Direct Primary law. Nine which had 
tried it once rejected it for future elec- 
tions. One, which had refused to adopt 
it in the first place, took the same action 
again, and but one of those which had 
tried the law voted to continue it in 
operation. Reckoning in Quincy, which 
acted favorably, there were more than 
twice as many voters against the law as 
for it. This is a curious result to be re- 
ported only a month after an election 
in which primary reform made great 
advances all through the Western States. 
The feature of the law which caused 
its unpopularity seems to be its require- 
ment that the voter, before sharing in 
the primary, declare whether he is a 
Republican or a Democrat. It is con- 
sidered a violation of the principle of 
secrecy in voting, which of course it 
is, in a sense, though under the old 
system a voter just as plainly made 
known his allegiance when he attended 
a caucus. The provisions designed to 
prevent unscrupulous voters of one par- 
ty from packing the other’s caucus have 
been the weak points of every primary 
law yet drawn. The Boston Transcript 
compares the Luce law unfavorably in 








this respect with the statute just adopt- 
ed by referendum in Wisconsin, which 
does not make the voter declare his par- 
ty preference, but permits him to vote 
for candidates of only one party. Mr. 
Luce himself says that only a long trial 
can be expected to secure the results 
for which his bill was framed; but the 
Massachusetts cities are impatient 


“We should always remember with 
satisfaction that peace reigns in six- 
sevenths of the industrial world,” wrote 
Andrew Carnegie in the address read 
before the Civic Federation on Thursday 
night. 


of war.” That the word “war” is not 
purely metaphorical in this use is 
brought out by a compilation which Mr. 
Slason Thompson has prepared for the 
Outlook on the statistics of violence for 
two and a half years of strikes in this 
country. Mr. Thompson collected his 
data through the coéperation of trust- 
worthy newspaper men in sixteen cities 
who examined the files of leading papers 
for reports of a'l strikes. 
newspaper report used the word “sever- 
al” the figure 2 was entered; where it 
said “many,” 3 were added. As the table 
stands, though incomplete, it shows that 
deaths from violence incident to strikes 
were four-fifths as many as in the two 
days’ fighting at El Caney and San Juan, 
while the injuries were actually one- 
third more numerous. There were in all 
180 deaths, 1,651 injuries, and 5,533 ar- 
rests. The largest number of deaths 
was in Colorado, Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania; but New York is among the first 
three States in the number of injuries 
and of arrests, the figures from January 
1, 1902, to June 30, 1904, being 4 kil'ed. 
123 injured, and 1,010 arrested. No ex- 
act figures are available as to the num- 
ber of striking workmen in this period, 
in which is included the building strike, 
with perhaps 100,000 men concerned, and 
the clothing strike with 30,000. A fur- 
ther analysis establishes the fact, which 
hardly needs statistical proof, that the 
deaths and injuries are chiefly inflicted 


on non-union men, while most of the ar- | 


rests are of union strikers. Of the 180 
killed, 115 were non-union men, 51 union 
strikers, and 13 officers. Of the 1,651 
injured, 1,366 were non-union men, 151 
union strikers, and 134 officers. On the 
other hand, of the 5,533 arrests 5,159, 
or nearly fourteen-fifteenths, were of 
union men. If we assume these propor- 
tions to hold good for New York State, 
about one striker out of every two hun- 
dred must have got himse'f arrested, 
while for about every 1,700 men on 
strike a non-union man was injured. 





Mr, August Belmont, as a large em- 
ployer of labor, was obviously on the eli- 


gible list for the presidency of the Na- | 
tional Civie Federation. His election to | of self-consciousness. 
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The other seventh is “exposed | life. He instanced the happy condition 
to successive and disastrous outbursts | 


Where the | 





succeed the late Mark Hanna is, how- 
ever, something of a surprise. He may 
perhaps signalize his administration by 
reducing the amount of rather casual 
talk that has generally marked the pro- 
ceedings. In fact, the danger of an or- 
ganization that has merely 
functions is of degenerating into an ami 
able circumlocution office. We do not 
underestimate the value of frank confer 
ence between employers, labor leaders, 
and prominent professional men; only 
good can come of it. Mr. Easley very 
justly pointed out on Thursday night 
that the problem of successful employ- 
ment was largely one of the amenities of 


advisory 


of agricultural and domestic service 
this over-hopefully, perhaps—in com- 
parison with the more impersonal ser- 
vice of the mills and mines. Yet of incis- 
iveness there was little in the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Mitcheli’s admission that the 
lockout is equally justifiable with the 
strike was candid and welcome; but the 
only thing that really struck fire was 
President Eliot’s demand for “industria! 
peace with liberty.” Upon the old-fash- 
ioned right of a man to bargain as an in- 
dividual if he chooses, and to observe his 
own interests in the contract, he dwelt 
with his customary sturdiness. It was 
something of a dash of cold water at a 
late post-prandial period of this love 
feast, but who shall say that it was not 
more wholesome than the vague concili- 
atory expressions so common at these 
meetings? 


M. Witte’s large plan for reform of 
legislation affecting peasants is publish 
ed at a significant moment. It offers the 
Czar an alternative course to acceptance 
of the zemstvo petition. Instead of 
sweeping reforms forced extra-officialiy 
upon his notice, he will be able to offer 
smaller but still important measures 
framed by his personal councillors. That 
may well be the meaning of the publica 
tion of Witte’s plan shortly before the re- 
ply to the congress of zemstvo presi- 
dents. But it should not be assumed 
that the Czar will necessarily use the 
Witte proposals to give color to a com- 
plete refusal of the broader petition. 
There are within the zemstvo scheme, 
without accepting the radical demand for 
a parliament, numerous concessions that 
could be made—in fact some that Prince 
Mirsky has made in advance of the re- 
quest. So the Czar would be short-sight- 
ed if, yielding to alarmist counsels of the 
reactionaries, he failed to give some rec- 
ognition to the voice of his people as ex- 
pressed by the zemstvoists. The numer 
ous disorders, which in part seem to be 
due to agents provocateurs of the con- 
servative faction, call loudly not for re- 
pression, but for some expression of lib- 
eral intentions towards an oppressed 
people, now coming to a dangerous stage 
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THE SENATORSHIP ET CETERA. 


“Of course, the Legislature will de- 
cide who is to be Senator; but it is 
pretty sure to adopt Gov. Odell’s sugges- 
tion.” Thus spake William L. Ward, 
Republican boss of Westchester County. 
The reason why the Legislature is so 
ready to fall in with the Odell view is 
explained in another illuminating re- 
mark by Mr. Ward: “When Odell makes 
up his mind, he will tell me, and I will 
tell the boys up there, and I suppose 
they will vote as the Governor wishes.” 
Thus our academic students of politi- 
cal science can see the very operation of 
that fundamental principle of a republic 
-——‘Governments derive their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the Governor.” 
Mr. Ward’s Declaration of Dependence 
throws an interesting light on an arti- 
cle by Samuel P. Orth in the December 
Atlantic. Mr. Orth, after complaining 
that our legislatures are subject to much 
ridicule and denunciation, proceeds to 
show by statistics that there are in the 
membership imposing percentages of 
lawyers, merchants, honest farmers, col- 
lege graduates, and self-educated men. 
Whence he justly concludes, “One must 
be profoundly impressed by the real rep- 
resentative character of these law-mak- 
ing bodies.” The New York Legisla- 
ture, at any rate, is the real representa- 
tive of the Odell machine. 

That machine has apparently deter- 
mined upon Frank S. Black as the suc- 
cessor to Depew, for Black’s candidacy 
has been boldly announced by his per- 
sonal organ, the Troy Times. It kind- 
ly informs us that the ex-Governor 
has been “compelled” to this step “by 
the general request from Republicans in 
all parts of the State’—a spontaneous 
uprising of the marionettes. It is in- 
conceivable that Black, after a show of 
holding back for several weeks, should 
now irrevocably enter the field unless 
he were assured of the support of the 
one man who can make and unmake 
United States Senators. And_ since 
Gov. Odell’s shallow professions of im- 
partiality have been unmasked and the 
last lingering doubt as to his purpose 
has been dispelled, the lawyers, mer- 
chants, honest farmers, college gradu- 
ates, and self-educated men who form 
our august Legislature will exhibit their 
real representative character by cring- 
ing to the whip and licking the hand 
that strikes them, 

In this critical juncture of his affairs, 
Senator Depew presents every appear- 
ance of being “chloroformed’—to use 
Gov. Odell’s expressive phrase. As late 
as Saturday some of Mr, Depew’s close 
advisers complacently declared their be- 
lief that Gov. Odell is not finally commit- 
ted in this contest; that the numerous 
protests from friends of Depew are giv- 
ing him pause; and that he may yet 
come out for Depew. All this recalls that 
pleasing oratorical figure of the vampire 
fanning its victim with its wings while 





it sucks the blood. What the most 
knowing politicians are saying is, “Sorry 
for poor Depew. He’ll be disappointed, 
but he’ll take his medicine with a smile, 
as he always does.” The truth is, that 
the junior Senator is not the man for a 
knock-down and drag-out fight. Natur- 
ally amiable, he has acquired the habit 
of surrendering to the majority, or what 
he supposes is the majority; and at last 
he has seemingly lost the power of vig- 
orous self-assertion. He has been shov- 
ed and hustled by bosses till he accepts 
their orders as part of the day’s work. 
As the genial friend and well-wisher of 
everybody, he has for years been pro- 
claiming a general amnesty in Sancho 
Panza’s own terms: “I forgive all in- 
juries, past, present, or to come, which 
I have already received, at this present 
time suffer, or may hereafter undergo, 
from any person, high or low, rich or 
poor, gentle or simple, without excep- 
tion of rank or circumstance.” These are 
Christian sentiments for any time of 
year, and especially for this happy 
Christmas season; but there is a possi- 
bility of being too complaisant. ‘‘Blessed 
are the meek,” says Gov. Odell, ‘‘for they 
are an easy mark.” 

There is one other man who is not cut- 
ting a very heroic figure in this contest— 
Governor-elect Higgins. He is entirely 
willing to confess that he has a positive 
choice for the Senatorship, but this pref- 
erence he steadfastly refuses to reveal. 
If he be working secretly for one side or 
the other, he will do well to come out of 
the subway and show himself in the 
open. If he feel that propriety forbids 
him to meddle in the controversy, he 
should remember that his own fate as 
well as Mr. Depew’s is being decided in 
these so-called ‘‘conferences” with Gov. 
Odell. Before the election Mr. Higgins 
was very loud in his proclamation that 
he was “no man’s man.” “That,” cried 
the admiring friends of Mr. Higgins, “is 
a plain notice to Odell to keep his hands 
off. Higgins will be the man at Albany.” 
Yet there were skeptics who, granting 
Mr. Higgins’s desire to maintain his in- 
dependence, questioned his power. Odell 
was evidently to be master of the Legis- 
lature, and he might easily swathe the 
Governor in bandages till he should be 
as helpless as a mummy. The process is 
already well under way. If Gov. Higgins 
tamely yields while Odell disregards him 
in the choice of a United States Senator, 
he will be flouted by Odell in everything 
else. The Speaker of the Assembly will 
be Odell’s Speaker; the committees of 
both houses will be Odell’s committees; 
the officers of the State will be Odell’s 
officers; the fate of bills, good and bad, 
will rest in Odell’s hands; and Gov. Hig- 
gins, like it or not, will be forced to sit, 
a gentle and obedient child, in Odell’s 
lap. 








SENSATIONAL FOREIGN NEWS. 

At an international gathering of jour- 
nalists recently held in London, a Rus- 
sian editor made a striking plea for san- 
ity in handling foreign news. He con- 
demned the habit of burdening the 
cables with casual expressions of that 
sensationalism which afflicts all nations, 
He showed how a spiteful or incen- 
diary paragraph which would be quiet- 
ly disregarded at home, might in a for- 
eign country assume undue importance 
and stir up resentment. Naturally, he 
dwelt upon the great harm done in 
Russia by the repetition of the worst 
expressions of the British anti-Russian 
press, and, conversely, in England by 
the representation of Russia as the 
pariah of the nations. And, finally, he 
pleaded that editors and news-gather- 
ers alike should work not to gratify in- 
ternational prejudices, but to foster good 
will between nations. 

The evil here pointed out is undenia- 
ble. International news service—with 
the exception of the London Times (of 
late years, however, a sinner through 
chauvinism), the Rotterdam Courant, 
and a few papers of like grade—is often 
defective or positively bad. In part, 
the trouble is inevitable. Newspapers 
have personalities and prejudices, If 
we could imagine a New York daily of 
anti-German and pro-Russian proclivi- 
ties borrowing its policy from the per- 
sonal likes and dislikes of its proprie- 
tor, we should expect it to “play up” 
occasional foolish talk in the Reichstag 
though the speaker and the sentiment 
were of no consequence whatever. 
Many newspapers are what they are 
simply because the owner hates Jews 
or loves Free Masons, fears the negro 
unduly or a fall in stock-market prices. 
For these offences or aberrations there 
is no remedy except the moral one. But 
certain evils pointed out by our Rus- 
sian editor to his British hosts lie in 
the exciting method of transmitting in- 
ternational news. . 

The increased use of the cable has 
added vastly to the quantity and prompt- 
ness of the news, at the expense of its 
quality. The old-fashioned correspon- 
dent in the foreign capitals, with almost 
ambassadorial prestige and pay, has 
yielded to the mere routine gatherer of 
news items for an agency. In fact, no 
paper but the London Times to-day is 
served all over the world by its own 
correspondents; and the extraordinary 
completeness of its service results in the 
unhappy but natural result that most of 
the news we get of Europe, or Europe of 
itself, is merely the more or less in- 
telligent condensation of London Times 
dispatches—-that it, news filtered first 
through a British correspondent, next 
through a British editor, and next 
through a London correspondent before 
it reaches the home office. Of course, 
this process, far from clarifying the orig- 
inal matter, teds at least to give it 
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English coloring, and often leads to more 
serious misrepresentation, due to care- 
lessness or ignorance as the dispatch is 
passed along. 

For the frequent inaccuracy and oc- 
casional sensationalism of their agents 
the various news agencies should not 
be blamed unduly. They have the diffi- 
culty of serving many masters, and must 
in many cases iransmit matter which 
they know to be dubious, committing it 
frankly to the discretion of all sorts and 
conditions of news editors. But the trou- 
ble comes, after all, less through the 
news agencies tlian through irresponsi- 
ble correspondents of the sensational 
press. The positive dangers of such in- 
flammatory gossip-mongering was illus- 
trated strikingly before the Spanish war 
here; and if, in general, recklessness in 
the selection of foreign news is less 
harmful here than abroad, it is merely 
because our interest in European affairs 
is languid. But all that is changing. 
Diplomatic relations with the Old World 
must apparently grow closer and more 
complex, and the time will come when an 
incendiary press will not be merely de- 
moralizing, but as dangerous here as in 
London or in Berlin. 

Since this is a moral matter, radical 
improvement will come only with the 
general growth in intelligence and mo- 
rality. The news agencies and the in- 
dividual newspapers would undoubtedly 
give a more complete and accurate ser- 
vice if it paid. Wild-eyed editors at 
home would quickly “kill’’ incredible or 
merely trivial dispatches if people stop- 
ped reading the paper from disgust. But 
much can be done by suppressing abso- 
lutely pernicious items, or by putting 
up some danger signal where the reader 
is invited to skate over some thin ice of 
rumor. Such censorship is naturally de- 
fective. Yet how conscientious and how 
valuable this sifting process may be is 
not widely realized. Possibly, the pro- 
duction of a class of educated and scru- 
pulous news editors would do most to 
curb the vagaries of yellow journalists 
at large. Let colleges of journalism 
bring forth men who can tell truth from 
rumor and news from gossip, and the 
skepticism with which these institutions 
are commonly greeted would soon cease. 
In any case, the duty of sobriety and 
accuracy in printing foreign news was 
never so great as in this day when the 
whole world is 2 whispering gallery. 


THE CASE OF ADOLF BECK. 


Miscarriages of justice are by no 
means uncommon, but the case of Ado!f 
Beck, twice tried in England and once 
imprisoned on the same erroneous iden- 
tification, is very remarkable. Generally, 
Justice forgets her impartial blindness 
for some irresistible motive: religion 
is involved, as in the case of Joan of 
Arc; high personages to be shielded, as 
in Capt. Kydd’s mock trial; popular 





horror spreads to judges and jurymen, 
as in many a case of shocking crime or 
political assassination by a maniac. But 
in the Beck case there were present 
none of these manifestations of “crowd 
psychology.” 

The charge against this Swedish resi- 
dent in London was merely petty fraud. 
A careful scrutiny of the court proceed- 
ings by the British Home Office has 
shown not only that there was no ani- 
mus against the prisoner, but that all 
persons connected with the two trials 
acted regularly and in perfect good 
faith. The judges, the two sets of coun- 
sel, the two juries, may honestly say 
that under similar circumstances they 
would repeat their former action. Even 
the chief witnesses for the prosecution 
can reproach themselves only with a 
too great, though perfectly natural, will- 
ingness to see in a stranger in custody 
the rascal who had hoodwinked them. 
With none of these people lay the moral 
blame; but with the police court judge 
who entertained a trivial accusation in 
the first instance, with the police offi- 
cers who strained every point to see in 
Mr. Beck the notorious confidence man 
Smith, with the officers who had re- 
corded Smith’s identification marks so 
carelessly that they even neglected to 
mention that he was a Jew; finally, with 
an unconscious conspiracy to back up 
the original error by browbeating wit- 
nesses and suppressing possible evidence 
against the Smith-alias-Beck theory. The 
French General Staff itself hardly bow- 
ed more supinely to the chose jugée than 
did English Bumbledom in this instance 
to jits own infallibility. 

To make the case clear, recall that 
Mr. Beck was originally a complainant. 
In December, 1895, standing in his own 
doorway, Victoria Street, he was ac- 
costed by a strange woman with the out- 
cry, “What have you done with my 
watch?” He had her promptly arrest- 
ed, and followed her to the police court, 
where the nature of the swindle alleged 
by the woman caused the police to jump 
to the conclusion that Beck was the mal- 
odorous Smith who eighteen years earli- 
er had been sentenced to a term, Assum- 
ing this identification, the justice denied 
Mr. Beck’s complaint and entertained 
the woman’s. fiom that time it is a 
sorry story cf attempts to prove that 
Beck was Smith. Note that there was no 
striking personal resemblance between 
the two. Yet many women, excited by 
the hope of getting their money 
back, confidently identified in Beck their 
cajoler. In court the police swore they 


saw on Beck’s unscarred face the scars, 


and birth-marks they had noted on 
Smith’s. Finally, a reputable handwrit- 
ing expert testified that Smith’s hand- 
writing was merely a disguised form of 
Beck’s. And as if to crown the mis- 
fortunes of the unhappy defendant, the 
judge—led apparently by an honest de- 
sire not to prejudice the prisoner’s case— 





ruled out all evidence as to the frauds 
of 1877, and therewith all direct discus- 
sion of the quesiion of identity. In fact, 
so strong a web of sincere error was 
woven about the proceedings—the com- 
plainants had unquestionably been de- 
frauded—that it is no wonder the jury 
found blameless Mr. Beck guilty and the 
judge sentenced him to seven years’ 
penal servitude. 

It was during this imprisonment that 
infallible officialdom appeared in its most 
sinister light. Mr. Beck's frequent pe- 
titions to the Home Office and the ac- 
tivities of the Swedish Minister brought 
uneasiness to all the hosts of Dogberry- 
dom concerned. Suppose they were 
wrong, and Beck was not Smith? Beck 
must be Smith or the query of identity 
evaded. So they changed Mr. Beck's 
prison number, took away the label 
which in his capacity as a “second-term- 
er” he had worn since his condemna- 
tion, and gave him that borne by first 
offenders. Thus it became more diffi- 
cult to trace him or his’ grievance. 
Worse yet, some bungling and dis- 
honest hand changed ‘dark’ to 
“fresh” in the description of Smith's 
complexion, so that it might more near- 
ly correspond to Beck’s. To cut a pain- 
ful matter short, Beck served his term 
and continued to work for a legal vin- 
dication. This he owed to the astound- 
ing good fortune of being rearrested this 
year on similar charges of fraud. Again 
he was stopped on the street by a woman 
victim of Smith’s, again the case was 
tried without reference to the question of 
identity, again the judge was about to 
charge against the prisoner—when, lo! 
Smith in person, “dark,” not “fresh,” 
Jew not Swede. Thus it was only the 
scandal of a second trial that set the 
Home Office to investigating some of 
the devious byways of British justice, 
and only the happy advent of Smith 
that saved Beck from a second term at 
hard labor. 

The whole fabric of judicial error 
comes down in the last analysis to the 
mistake of the woman who first accused 
Beck. To the police it never occurred 
that she could have taken an innocent 
stranger for her defrauder. The swin- 
dles for which Smith was condemned in 
1877 and Beck arrested in 1895 were 
sO unusual and so completely similar 
that it seemed impossible to doubt the 
same person was concerned in either 
case. And even the dogged persist- 
ence of the poiice in their identifica- 
tion, their prompting of witnesses, and 
staving off possible investigation—all 
were prompted by very simple motives 
of professional pride. They hated to 
give up Beck, just as a rather dogged or 
unlucky angler hesitates to return to 
the stream a fish just a hair short of 
the legal length. In such cases the 
creel or the prison gets the benefit of a 
large doubt, and the moral of the Beck 
case is much less that there should be 
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reform of British criminal procedure— 
a criminal court of appeals and the like 
—than that everywhere there should be 
constant vigilance to protect individuals 
against collective stupidity and colossal 
capacity for blundering in every official- 
dom that boasts itself above mistake. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN TROUBLES. 


The renewal of the riotous tactics of 
the Opposition in the Lower House of 
the Hungarian Diet augurs ill for the 
ability of Count Tisza to maintain him- 
self long against the united obstruction- 
ists. It is unlikely that the Premier’s 
appeal from the passions of Parliament 
to the deliberate judgment of the peo 
ple will save his Ministry. Yet it is clear 
that the violence of the Opposition is 
not sanctioned by the country, and that 
the temporary coalition of the Dedkist, 
Count Julius Andr&ssy, the chauvinistic 
Nationalist, Count Albert Apponyi, the 
radical, Francis Kossuth, the ex-Pre- 
mier, Baron Banffy, and a number of 
prominent reactionaries, clericals, and 
independents, is doomed to end before 
long in humiliating discomfiture,no mat- 
ter what may be the fate of Tisza him- 
self, 

The fury of the passions aroused by 
what seemed to be a mere question of 
reform of parliamentary procedure, be- 
comes intelligible in the light of the 
action of the Opposition before and di- 
rectly after the adoption of Count Tisza’s 
proposal to hold night sessions. Like 
his predecessor, Kolomfn Szell, Tisza 
has had to face a deadlock which par- 
alyzed the Government. The Opposi- 
tion had resisted every effort of the Min- 
istry to amend the rules of order. 
When Tisza finally moved an evening 
session of the Chamber, the Opposition 
protested that such a proposal was 
against the rules of the House. They 
denied the right of the Premier to put 
the motion to a vote, and left the Cham- 
ber in a body when the vote was order- 
ed. Immediately after President Perczel 
had declared the motion carried, the 
Premier read a royal decree closing the 
session of the Diet. Thereupon the mem- 
bers of the Opposition issued an address 
to the throne, drawn up by Count Ap 
ponyl, which charged the Prime Minis- 
ter and the President of the Chamber 
with having “laid a sacrilegious hand 
upon the constitutional guarantees 
whose inviolability your Majesty had 
solemnly sworn to respect, and which 
are the sole basis of your Majesty’s pow- 
er.” The signers asked the King to en- 
trust the Government to those more 
faithful to the Constitution, 

This appeal to the Crown, Count Tisza 
very effectively seized upon, in an ad- 
dress before a meeting of citizens of 
Budapest, as in itself a violation of the 
Constitution. He acknowledged that, 


while he might have violated the letter 
of the law, he did so in order to protect 





the Constitution against those who 
would make its working impossible. The 
force of his argument cannot be denied, 
for the logic of such appeals as Apponyi 
and his followers intend to make to the 
electorate would, through defiance of 
the wishes of the majority of the Diet, 
lead to a refusal to pay taxes or obey 
a call for recruits—in other words. to 
open revolution. The Prime Minister 
has, however, sustained a far severer 
blow than the temporary withdrawal of 
such men as Count Andr&ssy from the 
Liberal party, in the resignation, as a 
member of Parliament, of Tisza’s pred- 
ecessor, Kolomfn Szell. The ex-Minis- 
ter is a serious, moderate, and patriotic 
statesman, who, while in office, coun- 
selled passive resistance to obstruction. 
When Tisza unexpectedly succeeded him 
by what he could not help considering 
an act of treachery, Szell at first warm- 
ly supported the new Premier, but final- 
ly withdrew to his estate, and has since 
taken little interest in public affairs. 
He now justifies his quitting Parliament 
in a letter to his constituents declar- 
ing that, while he considers a revision 
of parliamentary rules necessary, he 
deprecates the impatience and arbitrari- 
ness of the Government, which virtually 
amount to an infraction of the Consti- 
tution. 

The attitude of the King towards the 
Hungarian Premier is uncompromising- 
ly favorable, and there is little doubt 
that the veiled anti-dynastic threat in 
Apponyi’s address, and the more or less 
open agitation of the Kossuth party in 
favor of a separation of Hungary from 
Austria, will fail of their effect on the 
masses. They, whatever their political 
differences, are loyal to the King. Count 
Tisza has very justly characterized the 
tactics of the Opposition as “borrowed 
from Cisleithania,” where attacks on the 
dynasty are becoming more and more 
frequent. Nor are they confined to the 
German liberals and radicals. Extremes 
meet in the Vienna Reichsrath, as in 
the Hungarian Diet, and quite recently 
two such opposite spokesmen of their 
respective parties as the ignorant and 
erratic Czech Agrarian, Count Sternberg, 
and the highly cultured and eminently 
respectable Social-Democrat Pernerstor- 
fer (a former professor of history), in- 
dulged in denunciations of the Hapsburg 
dynasty the only parallel to which can 
be found in the debates of the Convention 
preceding the sentence of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette. 

Perhaps the most significant fact in 
connection with these assaults is the 
apathy with which the House received 
them. A mild call to order, on the part 
of the President, a perfunctory protest 
of the leader of the Polish Conserva- 
tives, Count Dzieduszycki, were the only 
answer to Pernerstorfer’s arraignment 
of the house of Hapsburg, its idle and 
dissolute men, and its ignorant and 
priest-ridden women. The speaker, it 





is true, distinctly disavowed any inten- 
tion of reflecting on the person of the 
sovereign, but can even the age and 
the personal popularity of Francis Jo- 
seph long shield him from the ultimate 
consequences of an agitation whose war- 
ery, “Los von Rom!” is now turning into 
the more ominous “Los von Oester- 
reich’? But what may portend disrup- 
tion in Cisleithania foretells in Hungary, 
in spite of the present tumult and tempo- 
rary confusion, only the growing na- 
tional aspirations of an intensely pa- 
triotic people, united in their ultimate 
aims. It is true of the Hungary of to- 
day, as it was when Gibbon wrote, that 
“arms and freedom have ever been the 
ruling, though often the unsuccessful 
passion of the Hungarians, who are en- 
dowed by nature with a vigorous consti- 
tution of soul and body.” 








A BRILLIANT NAVAL CAMPAIGN. 


With the partial sinking of the battle- 
ship Sevastopol, the Japanese naval vic- 
tory in the East is complete. So thor- 
oughgoing has the work been that the 
dispatch announcing the success of the 
Japanese torpedo-boat attacks on the 
last Russian battleship above water at 
Port Arthur concludes laconically, “Ad- 
miral Togo’s ships will now go into 
dock.” It means for his fleet the ending 
of the long and wearying vigil begun 
on February 8 last, for the patrolling of 
the harbor can now well be left to tor- 
pedo-boats, Even should blockade-run- 
ners succeed in making the port, they 
will be exposed to the merciless fire of 
Gen. Nogi’s naval batteries on 203- 
Metre Hill. The first phase of the naval 
war is at an end. Before the next be- 
gins there must be an interim of at least 
two months. 

During ten months of active service 
the Japanese have practically wiped out 
the strongest fleet in the East, consist- 
ing of seven battleships—one more than 
Japan possessed—four armored cruis- 
ers, seven protected cruisers, eight un- 
protected cruisers and dispatch boats, 
several gunboats, twenty-four torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and twelve torpedo- 
boats. They began by assailing the Rus- 
sian fleet in Port Arthur on February 
§, and torpedoing the battleships Ret- 
vizan, Poltava, and Tsesarevitch,and the 
cruisers Pallada, Novik, Askold, and 
Diana, The result was to make a sortie 
impossible for many months, The next 
day they sank the American-built cruis- 
er Variag and the torpedo gunboat Ko- 
rietz, off Chemulpo, in what is still for 
the Russians the pluckiest fight of the 
war, their vessels going out to certain 
destruction with unsurpassed courage 
and determination. In quick succession 
the Russian torpedo transport Yeneséi, 
and the second-class cruiser Boyarin 
sank on February 11th and 13th, as the 
result of striking Russian mines, A 
terrible blow befell the Port Arthur 
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fleet on April 13, by the sinking of the 
battleship Petropavilovsk with their 
great Admiral, Makharoff, on board. 
Meanwhile, the torpedo-boat destroyers 
rapidly decreased in numbers, one be- 
ing sunk on March 11, another on March 
16, and a third on April 13. Three 
more of these small vessels escaped to 
Kiaochou on August 12, and were dis- 
mantled there. The Ryeshitelni was 
captured on August 13 at Chefoo and 
the Rastoropny was blown up at the 
same port on November 15 by her own 
crew, 

On August 11 came the unsuccessful 
sortie from Port Arthur. In the ensuing 
battle no ships were sunk on either side, 
but the Russian ships, after being terri 
bly punished, fled in various directions 
The batt'eship Tsesarevitch was disman- 
tled at Kiaochou; the protected cruiser 
Askold and the destroyer Grozovoi at 
Shanghai, where the gunboat Mandzhur 
had been disarmed early in the war; 
and the protected cruiser Diana at Sai- 
gon on September 6. The gunboat Si- 
vutch was scuttled in the Niuchwang 
River in July, and one of the Qtvazhni 
class was sunk by a mine on August 18. 
The cruiser Novik succeeded in reaching 
the port of Korsakovsk on the island of 
Saghalien, but she was there caught and 
sunk by two Japanese cruisers on August 
20. About this time three of the four 
armored cruisers, comprising the Vladi- 
vostok squadron, had been overtaken by 
Admiral Kamimura, with the result that 
the Rurik was sunk. The Bogatyr was 
previously run on the rocks at the en- 
trance to Vladivostok, from which place 
the Gromoboi has also been reported dis- 
abled. Every officer on her and the Ros- 
sia had been killed or wounded when 
they finally reached port after the en- 
counter with Kamimura. The unprotect- 
ed cruiser Lena was dismantled at San 
Francisco on September 15. The ships 


just placed hors de combat at Port Ar-. 


thur are the battleships Poltava, Sevas- 
topol, Peresviet, and Pobieda, and the 
Retvizan; the armored cruiser Bayan; 
the protected cruiser Giliak ; the hospital 
ship Amur, and, presumably, the remain- 
ing destroyers. 

This extraordinary result has been 
achieved with a loss to the Japanese of 
one battleship, the Hatsuse, two protect- 
ed cruisers, the Yoshino and Saiyen; the 
gunboats Kaimon and Heiyen, the dis- 
patch-boat Miyako, and several torpedo- 
boats and destroyers. The sinking of 
the Adsuma, one of the best of the arm- 
ored cruisers, has been alleged by the 
Russians, but only the ships mentioned 
have been officially admitted lost by 
the Japanese. Remarkable is the 
fact that of these six large Japan- 
ese vessels, not a single one suc- 
cumbed to Russian gunfire, and only 
two Russian vessels of any size have 


been dest the guns of the ene- 
my’s shi Unique as is this war in 


many respond must always remain 





notable for the great damage inflicted on 
both sides by floating mines. The deci- 
sion of the Russian ships left at Port Ar- 
thur not to attempt a sortie can be ex- 
plained on two grounds: either they had 
been stripped of guns and men to assist 
in the repelling of the land attacks, or 
they had never been able to repair the 
very severe damages inflicted upon them 
on August 11. One thing is plainly es- 
tablished: the handling of the fleet after 
the death of Makharoff was of the very 
worst, and must encourage the Japanese 
in thinking that, whatever the paper su- 
periority of the Baltic fleet, they cannot 
fail to be victorious over such inefficient 
and ill-trained officers and crews as 
plainly comprise the bulk of the Rus- 


geore try 
All in all, the Japanese have added a 


wonderful chapter to naval history. They 
have made mistakes, and some of those, 
like the license to destroy given to the 
Vladivostok squadron, have cost them 
dear. Had they not taken the Russians 
unawares at the very beginning, the war 
might have gone differently. But this 
reflects again only on the Russians. To- 
go’s and Kamimura’s men have shown a 
dash, a determination, and a courage 
which have compelled universal admira- 
tion. Moreover, their Oriental readiness 
to die has not for a moment led them to 
risk unnecessarily their precious vessels. 
Their long-range fighting on August 
llth is fully explained by their knowl- 
edge that they had no battleship re- 
serves. The pity of it is, from their point 
of view, that this caution was necessary. 
Had they been able to close in, much of 
the terrible slaughter around Port Ar- 
thur would have been prevented. 








FORM AND SUBSTANCE IN THE MEXI- 
: CAN REPUBLIC. 


MExIco, December 15, 1904. 


In one of his recent lectures at the Lowell 
Institute Mr. James Bryce remarked that 
the Spanish-American republics are in no 
sense examples of self-governing coun- 
tries. In this respect, the view of the 
student coincides entirely with that of 
Americans and other foreigners resident in 
these so-called republics. But Mr. Bryce 
went on further to express the belief that 
this condition arises not from an inherent 
lack of capacity for self-government, but 
from the defective state of the masses in 
these countries and the faulty régime, men- 
tal, social, and economical, which their up- 
per class inherited from the period of Span- 
ish tutelage. This is not the view of ram- 
pant “Anglo-Saxonism,” which often ap- 
pears in the undiplomatically expressed 
contempt of the American resident in Mex- 
ico or the South American republics, and 
which regards self-government as the pe- 
cullar property of one God-favored race, or 
blend of northern races, and condemns the 
Spanish-Americans either as Spaniards or 
as “niggers,” or as mongrels of both, and 
hence unfit on all counts for the free in- 
stitutions of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Where race-feeling speaks in this fash- 


ion, there is rarely present in its exponent 
either the equipment of education or the 
judicial turn of mind which alone permits 
of real tolerance, and which would let him 
take into account the influences of envir- 
onment and social education that, to Mr. 
Bryce's notion, excuse the Spanish-Amer!- 
can for much in him to-day that is defec- 
tive, and give hope for a future career for 
him as a real “citizen of the republic.’ 
Race prejudice, which commonly appeals to 
an “inherent sense of superiority,’ brooks 
no argument on such grounds. There is, 
indeed, here and there an American who, 
when visiting these republics, recalls that 
self-government is not yet perfect in the 
United States; here and there one who, 
having had some experience in Mexico or 
the Argentine Republic or one of the few 
other of these governments where stability 
and order have been attained in recent 
years, frankly owns to a preference for 
“benevolent despotism."”” And truly this 
foremost of the “benevolent despotisms” of 
Spanish-America (for Mexico is quite un- 
animously put at the head of the list) can 
claim adequate preparation for a career 
in self-government in only one respect, 
though that is fundamentally essential, viz., 
the maintenance of stability. Public opin- 
ion, in its proper sense, apply'ng not mere- 
ly to the expressions of a dominating class, 
will be possible only when the masses are 
better educated. There is a system by 
which it might make itself felt, were it 
intelligent and energetic enough to do so, 
in the carefully des'gned election machin- 
ery of the Mexican Constitution; but the 
very inability of the Mexican masses to 
handle that machinery intelligently has 
made the elections a farce. 

There cannot be an independent judictary, 
no matter how its members are chosen, 
where the executive power so dominates 
all others as it does in Mexico. The Fed- 
eral judges are elected, while for the most 
part those of the State courts are appointed 
by the Governor; but, elected or appointed, 
they all owe their position to the power 
above, which is the Executive. The legisla- 
tive power is in the same position of subor- 
dination, although perhaps somewhat more 
immediately so than the judiciary. The lat- 
ter, however, is, if anything, ranked in dig- 
nity by the legislative branch of govern- 
ment; inevitably, there is a lack of that re- 
spect for the prestige of the courts which 
alone can give their decisions great weight, 
In the final analysis, indeed, these decisions 
and their enforcement rest with the Execu- 
tive, which is not above taking a hand in 
the making of them if occasion seems to 
require or the proper influence is exerted. 
Note the following personal letter from the 
Governor of a State to a judge of a civil 
court in one of its districts, in regard to 
a case involving the settlement of an es- 
tate: 


“I have received word that in the court 
under your charge there is being conducted 
the settlement of the — estate, where- 
fore I venture to recommend you to endeav- 
or to terminate this matter with the great- 
est celerity possible and as justice de- 
mands. Your affectionate brother[-lawyer}, 
friend, and trusty servant,” etc. 





To be sure, this case Involved the rights 
of a citizen of another country, and the 
court had been unusually dilatory in han- 
dling it; moreover, in writing this personnal 





letter to the judge at the request of an in- 


bee ens cee, 
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terested party, the Governor took occasion 
to remark that the Executive exercised or- 
dinarily no control over the judiciary, and 
he was departing from the rule in this 
case only because the rights of foreigners 
were affected. Nevertheless, where possible 
in one case, such interference is, of course, 
not improbable in all; and there is sure to 
be pressure of a less tangible sort upon a 
judge when he knows that a party to a suit 
before him is ‘‘close to’ the executive 
power. 

This exaltation of the Executive (who, in- 
deed, in the municipalities, combines the 
powers of mayor with those of chief of 
police and of police-judge) is not merely the 
outgrowth of conditions which have, during 
the last quarter-century, under a strong 
Executive in Mexico, tended to the central- 
ization of power in order to maintain quiet, 
protect property, and invite foreign invest- 
ments. It is an inheritance from the Span- 
ish régime, when government was entirely 
in the hands of the officials directly respon- 
sible to the Viceroy, and the Viceroy was 
himself the representative of the King. To 
this extent Mr. Bryce’s ascription of present 
unfitness for self-government to an inherited 
environment is justified by the facts of his- 
tory. Wherever Spain has been, the vital 
idea of government is still that of absolute 
authority, whether it be that of a president- 
dictator or the jefe of the smallest outlying 
barrio. 

Theoretically, the legislative power in 
Mexico is separate from and independent 
of the Executive; practically, it Js the lat- 
ter power which decides who shall be mem- 
bers of the Federal Congress and the State 
Legislatures, and which does the real work 
of law-making, sending bills to the Legis- 
lature or promulgating decrees directly in 
pursuance of a legislative resolution ab- 
dicating control over laws regarding a spe- 
cial matter or an entire subject. The lat- 
est tariff law of Mexico was enacted by a 
decree of President Diaz, and on thirty 
days’ notice (some of its schedules, indeed, 
being put into effect five days after publi- 
cation). The recent issuance of $40,000,000 
in bonds was made by the President in con- 
sequence of a resolution of Congress two 
years ago authorizing such action when he 
deemed it necessary. So, also, the bond is- 
sues and the other important steps con- 
nected with the acquiring by the Mexican 
Government last year of a controlling in- 
terest in three trunk lines of railroad, and 
the consolidation of these lines into a quasi- 
governmental system, were all negotiated, 
down to the final details, before any news 
of the project was transmitted to Congress; 
moreover, the matter was not discussed in 
Congress beyond the reading of the Finance 
Minister's message, the necessary legisla- 
tive authority being given without question. 
Congress is a mere automaton, by which 
certain formas specified by the Constitution 
are ceremoniously complied with. Very 
few of Its members come from the districts 
which they represent, but they are lawyers 
of the capital, Federal officeholders, etc., 
who find pleasure in the empty honors of 
their position, and only in rare cases even 
think of the Legislature as being the re- 
pository of real power in a popular gov- 
ernment. So, in the State capitals, hardly 


a member of the Legislature is a resident 
of the district for which he is elected with 
all due formality. 


Nearly ali are lawyers 








of the capital, addicted to the faction in 
power, and sometimes half of them are ex- 
ecutive officeholders of one sort and anoth- 
er. The Constitution forbids the holding of 
a seat in the Legislature by an executive 
officer, unless by special vote of that body 
itself; at the beginning of each session, 
whether of Federal Congress or of State 
Legislature, there is a batch of resolutions 
to put through, each dealing with such a 
special case of exemption. 

The idea of ministerial responsibility is 
not recognized in the Mexican Constitution; 
if it were, the close connection between the 
Executive and legislative authority might 
appear at least to be more logical, though 
there could be but the merest show of “‘re- 
sponsible government” where parties are 
almost suppressed—an open anti-Govern- 
ment party being “seditious’’-—and where the 
Legislature is merely the echo of the Presi- 
dent or of the State Governor. Still, there 
is an informal recognition of the right of 
the Executive to be heard in the halls of 
legislation. President Diaz reads his mes- 
sages to Congress; similarly, the Governors 
of the States. The members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet address their bills direct 


to Congress. In most of the States, 
the Secretary of the State Govern- 
ment (who is virtually the Govern- 


or’s personal representative as well as sec- 
retary) has a seat in the Legislature when- 
ever desired, and a voice in explanation of 
Executive policy, though not a vote. Prac- 
tically, he is the Governor’s messenger in 
directing what is to be “put through,” and 
how. Let us take the record of an ordinary 
session of a State Legislature. 

The official gazette of one of the States 
of Mexico, for instance, shows as one day’s 
record of its Legislature the following: 
Special permission granted to two legisla- 
tors to serve as executive employees of the 
State, one as president of a State institu- 
tion of education; confirmation of a con- 
tract signed by the Governor exempting a 
mining company from taxation on a new 
mill for a certain period of years; the ac- 
knowledgment of notes of courtesy from 
two other State legislatures (in far distant 
States), conveying the information that 
their sessions had opened; acknowledgment 
of the note of information from a Federal 
Cabinet officer in Mexico City of the ap- 
pointment of a new assistant secretary in 
his department, with a specimen of his 
official signature; the listening to and 
thanking a legislator who had found an 
old volume belonging to the Legislature 
for sale in the market, and had re- 
stored it to the library. And this was 
a rather unusually busy session. The 
Legislature is provided with an elaborate 
set of rules, but almost all of them have 
to do with official formalities of one 
sort and another, and the rules govern- 
ing discussion are very brief. They pro- 
vide that no individual can occupy more 
than a half-hour of time, except by specia) 
vote, and only the mover of a bill or reso- 
lution, and the members of the committee 
which has considered it, can speak more 
than twice on it. Ordinary sessions are not 
to last more than two hours, except by spe- 
cial vote; in fact, they rarely last half that 
time. There are two sessions per year, 
each lasting three months. The Legislature 
of a State generally having but one house 
and only from twelve to thirty members, all 
residing in the capital, is easily kept to- 








When it is not officially in session, 
there is always the “permanent deputa- 
tion,”” composed of three members (with 
two substitutes), who have all the powers 


gether. 


of the Legislature in routine matters, 
though not supposed to be able to pass any- 
thing having the effect of a genera! law. This 
idea is one borrowed from Spanish Parlia- 
mentary methods early in the nineteenth 
century, and is a feature of all Spanish- 
American constitutions. Primarily, the 
idea was one of suspicion, i. e., to keep a 
watch on the Executive, to see that he did 
not usurp functions during the recess of the 
Legislature, which was thus given theoret- 
ically a continuous life, 

Some of the State legislatures choose a 
chairman and vice-chairman every month. 
While in the chair, however, the presiding 
officer has a wide scope of power; he gen- 
erally names the committees (though some- 
times they are chosen by ballot), he has full 
decision as to what committee shall consider 
any matter presented to the house, and he 
settles the order of discussion. The idea of 
placing power for action within the hands 
of a sole authority follows even into the 
halls of legislation. Only the Governor and 
the superior judges of a State, the Federal 
officials, and the officials of other States 
can address the Legislature officially—which 
means that others must put the stamps pre- 
scribed by the revenue law on their peti- 
tions, or they will go into the waste-basket. 

The ceremonial for the opening of the 
Legislature is prescribed in minute detail; 
so, also, for the taking of the oath by the 
Governor and by the judges of the Supreme 
Court, the Governor being seated to the 
right of the presiding officer, while the 
Legislators must stand until he is seated 
and stand with him during the taking of the 
oath, which is, for all Government officials, 
as follows: 

“Do you swear, without any reservation, 
to maintain and protect the maintenance of 
the Political Constitution of the Mexican 
United States, the additions and amend- 
ments decreed on the 25th of September of 
1873, and the special Constitution of the 
State, and to comply with the duties of 
your office?” 

“Yes, I swear.’”’ 

“If you do so, may the Nation and the 
State reward you, and, if not, may they re- 
quire account of you for it.” 


The same tendency toward centralization 
of power is to be noted in regard to edu- 
cational institutions conducted by the Gov- 
ernment. The State superintendents of edu- 
cation are directly subject to the Governor, 
by appointment and by his virtual regula- 
tion of the sums allotted to their depart- 
ment. If there is a State law school or sec- 
ondary school, even its rules and regulations 
are often promulgated by the Governor, if 
not actually prescribed by him. The rules 
of one such institution in point allow to the 
director the ‘“‘authority” to appoint and re- 
move freely the major-domo and the ser- 
vants, but absolutely nothing beyond that 
rests solely upon his initiative. The sus- 
picion that characterizes all Spanish law 
and administration, the setting one man to 
watch another, appears even here. It is 
specifically provided that the director must 
remain on the place at least one hour in 
the morning and one In the afternoon, be- 
sides the time occupied by his own classes. 
There is a special inspector, too, to watch 
over discipline, with two assistants, called 
“monitors.” Where a superior school for 
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girls is provided, the rules multiply, and, 
besides the female teachers and inspectors, 
there is commonly a male “visitor,” known 
as the ‘commissioner of yigilance.” Girls’ 
schools are hedged about with great cau- 
tiousness of rules, and mixed schools are 
still looked upon with suspicion in Mexico, 
even for primary instruction. 

So much in support of the statement of 
Mr. Bryce that the Spanish-American “re- 
publics” are not self-governing countries; 
evidence of the sort could easily be multi- 
plied. It is not so easy to find positive evi- 
dence supporting his opinion that progress 
toward real self-government is to be ex- 
pected in these countries. Yet it will have 
been noted that the defects and arbitrari- 
nesses of government mentioned above do, 
indeed, appear to have their source in the 
inherited Spanish social and political or- 
ganism. 








Correspondence. 





THE CULTURAL FEATURES OF THE ST. 
LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: There is always something tragic 
in the destruction of a thing of beauty; 
and if its life has lasted only a short six 
months and has, during that period, been a 
source of joy and instruction to millions 
of people, and has brought to each of them 
messages of the highest culture, the re- 
gret at its evanescence becomes so much 
keener. Such is the feeling of the senti- 
mentalist when he sees the imposing and 
graceful structures of the St. Louis Ex- 
position being levelled to the ground, its 
grand sculptures effaced, its beautiful gar- 
dens and landscapes trod upon by teams 
and laborers, and dust, lime and refuse 
disfiguring what was once a laughing, gay 
and inspiring aggregation of wonders. The 
philosopher, however, views it simply as 
one of the things mortal that were pre- 
destined to die, and raiges the question, 
Was it worth living, and, having ceased to 
live, what permanent achievements has it 
left behind? From this point of view, it 
may be well to present to your readers 
not an apotheosis, but rather an apologue 
of what the St, Louis Exposition has stood 
for in the line of thought and informa- 
tion. 

One of your correspondents, several weeks 
ago, in describing the St. Louis Fair, gave 
it as his opinion that one Exposition was 
like every other; that St. Louis presented 
the same “show” as did Chicago, Buffalo 
and Paris; and that its only claim to a 
difference was its size—in acres—since in 
every other respect it was only an imi- 
tation. In a recent issue of the Nation you 
seem to concur in this view. It is, there- 
fore, a legitimate inquiry to ask what was 
original and unique at this Exposition, and 
what were the features it presented that no 
others did or could, what new sources of 
information it revealed, and what new 
fields of thought it opened to the searcher 
after truth and knowledge. 

I will enumerate among these, first of all, 
the Palace of Education. In all former 
Expositions there had been educational ex- 
hibits of great significance, selected with 
care, and intended to present the latest and 
gost modern advance in pedagogic science, 





but these were scattered among the build- 
ings assigned to each country or State. 
They stood side by side with their other ex- 
hibits, industrial, mechanical, or artistic. 
The inquiring educator had to make the 
rounds of the different countries for in- 
formation as to what advances had been 
made in his line. There was no aggrega- 
tion, no juxtaposition for the purpose of 
comparison, no ensemble, to study the va- 
rious methods and appliances. All was dif- 
ferent in St. Louis. A veritable palace, in 
classic design, was constructed for the 
housing of the educational exhibits (and 
no others) of all countries, States, and 
cities, for all the large colleges and art 
schools, ag well ag for the manufacturers of 
school furniture and equipments, of maps 
and globes, of models for school buildings, 
of biological, botanical, and mineral speci- 
mens for objective teaching, and, finally, of 
schoolbooks in all languages of the world. 
Thus there were aggregated in one building, 
covering over five acres, the gist and es- 
sence of the stride which the public schools 
and colleges, the education of the blind, 
deaf, and dumb, the course of manual train- 
ing, and of the kindergarten, the production 
of physical apparatus and instruments of 
precision, and finally the objective method 
of teaching, had made all over the world. 
No such opportunity for comparative study, 
for the accurate measuring of the merits 
of the different methods, systems, theories, 
and practices, and no such all-embracing 
pedagogic information had been furnished 
to the student and teacher. If we add that 
every country seemed to vie with every oth- 
er and the United States, to present not 
only the best, but also the truest of its edu- 
cational methods and institutions, and that 
they were all on one floor and in one vast, 
though admirably arranged, space, we are 
safe in saying that, in this one most impor- 
tant respect, the St. Louis Exposition pre- 
sented a feature that no others did. 

Another distinct and original feature 
which furnished to nineteen millions of peo- 
ple—this having been, within a fraction, the 
number of admissions—ocular information 
which they never could have obtained in 
any other way, was the exposition of the 
Philippines. Since our country is now, alas, 
committed to the governing and caretaking 
of the people of these islands, it was of the 
highest usefulness to our people that they 
should, in actual presentation, be made 
acquainted with the most prominent types 
of Philippine men and women, with their 
habits, their mode of living, with their in- 
tellectual condition prior to the American 
guardianship,and their intellectual progress 
since. There is no doubt that new light 
has been thrown on the possibilities of this 
new “acquisition,” and that the genuine, 
unadulterated, and realistic presentation of 
the scale of humanity from the naked Igo- 
rote to the highly civilized mestizo went 
far to instruct our law-makers and their 
constituents on the problem how best to 
govern this distant country. 

The essence of this exhibition may be 
summed up as follows: There were five of 
the original types of islanders,men, women, 
and children, about one hundred of each, 
represented, to wit: Negritos, Igorotes, Bo- 
gobos, Moros, and Visayans. Each had its 
distinct village, laid out exactly as at their 
homes. They built their own bamboo houses 
in sight of the visitors; and the skill, in- 
genuity, and rapidity with which they did 








it was remarkable. The Moro houses wer» 
built in a large lake which had been spe- 
cially provided for in the lay-out, resting on 
bamboo piles, and the interior cunningly 
arranged in two to three rooms, with kitch- 
en and. closets. 


Every part of these 


houses, roof, sides, and interiors, even the 
ladders over which only they could be 
reached, were made of bamboo, joined with 
bamboo cleats, and tied with bamboo 
strings. Models of all sorts of canoes and 


quite a large ship with bamboo sails were 


moored on the lake. 
Passing over the exhibitions of dancing, 
singing, wrestling, and fighting (a sham 


bolo fight was an almost daily performance) 
given by each of these tribes in their spe- 
cific ways, passing further over the sick- 
ening exhibition of the Igorotes killing a 
dog daily for their meals, and waiving a 
description of picturesque Manila and its 
city walls with the stone bridge leading to 
it, all perfectly and truthfully modelled, 
two distinct departments attracted the at- 
tention of the observer on account of their 
economic and significance. These 
were the exhibitions of the products of the 
islands in one building, and a Philippine 
school in actual operation occupying an- 
other building constructed in the style of 
the Manila Cathedral, Of the products, 
the manufactured ones, considering the 
newnesg of the civilization, were, excepting 
that of rope, naturally of little significance. 
But the wealth of raw material was impos- 
ing. Specimens of timber, stone, and min- 
erals, tobacco, grains, marble, indigo, cof- 
fee, and rubber plants pointed distinctly to 
the inducements which these islands offer 
to development by capital. The school it- 
self was a revelation. To see these half- 
naked, half-savage boys and girls spell, re- 
cite and sing in English, to observe the 
method employed by the teachers, the gay 
interest of the pupils and their good man- 
ners, one could not help praising the Ad- 
ministration for what it had accomplished. 
However sincerely we Mugwumps may de- 
plore the as yet indefinable burden which 
the Spanish war and the resultant father- 
ship of the Philippines has imposed upon 
us, the candid observer must confess that, 
in the educational line at least, this fait 
accompli has been met by the authorities 
in an intelligent and effective way. The 
schoolmaster is evidently abroad in the 
islands, and wherever he goes civilization 
marks his trail. I was told that the Fill- 
pinos had learned more English in the last 
three years than they had learned Span- 
ish in the preceding three hundred years 

A third feature of the Exposition which 
has not had a counterpart in any previous 
one, and which served a highly intelligent 
and sociological purpose, was the ‘Model 
City.” The idea of this originated with 
the Civic Improvement League of this city, 
with the intention of bringing about a dis- 
play of the best municipal buildings, ac- 
tual and designed, of the various methods of 
street paving, of public nurseries, chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, parks, etc. This was 
very happily carried out. A street, about 
half a mile in length, was lined on each 
side with beautiful staff structures design- 
ed for town halls, guild halls, casinos, etc, 
a large and simply, though tastefully, ar- 
ranged nursery and playgrounds in park 
fashion, which were continually thronged 
with gay and happy children whose parent 
visitors had entrusted them there for sate 
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sight. 
New York, San Francisco and Kansas City 


keeping, presented an inspiriting 
contributed instructive specimens. The 
New York building contained exact models, 
cn a large scale, of its ancient City Hall, of 
the new Tombs with the arrangement of 
prison cells, of the rapid-transit subway 
complete and in various stages of con- 
struction, and of the Brooklyn and Wil- 
liamsburgh bridges. The latter were de- 
lightfully true, and showed the shapes of 
the various members—girders, braces, eye- 
plates, anchorage of ropes and chains—in 
a way which every unprofessional visitor 
could comprehend. A pleasing memorial to 
a departed artist who had made the adorn- 
iment of cities his life study, was erected 
on the south side of the Model City street 
by Mr. Albert Kelsey, an architect of 
Philadelphia, in the shape of a beautiful 
Town Hall, of chaste design, on the front 
of which was the largely lettered inscrip- 
tion: 
THE CIVIC PRIDE MONUMENT 
IN MEMORY OF 

CHARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE ARTIST 
—thus honoring the memory of the gifted 
son of an eminent father. 

I have mentioned these three exhibits as 
having been unique in the line of culture 
and in the presentation of valuable knowl- 
edge. But one of the most important in- 
cidents of the Exposition was the arrange- 
ment for congresses and conventions of a 
purely scientific character. Foremost 
among these was the “International Con- 
gress of Arts and Sciences,” which con- 
vened in the week September 19-25, and 
was attended by the most eminent thinkers 
and scientists of this country and Europe. 
Of this the Nation gave a preliminary ac- 
count. The invited delegates were selected 
from among the most intellectual forces 
in their respective spheres of this country 
and Europe, and, surely, there never was a 
finer array of the flower of scientists and 
thinkers assembled. Altogether, 459 names 
appeared on the official list, of whom there 
were 135 from abroad (including two from 
Japan and one from Mexico) and the re- 
mainder from the United States. To each 
one, except to the chairmen, the subject 
pertaining to his specialty, on which he was 
expected to address the convention, was 
assigned, The occasion was productive of 
deliverances of lasting importance, and it 
has been resolved by the Exposition Direc- 
tory to publish the proceedings and all 
the papers read at the convention, under 
the editorship of Prof. Howard J. Rogers, 
the able director of the Congress. Among 
the vast number of eminent foreigners who 
were present, only a few can here be men- 
tioned, such as the Right Hon. James Bryce 
and Sir William Ramsay of London, Profes- 
sors Harnack and Delitzsch of Berlin, Pi- 
card, Lévy, and Brunetiére of Paris, Vam- 
béry of Budapest, Conrad of Halle, Zorn of 
Bonn, Lombroso of Turin, ete. It may not 
be known that the Exposition Directory 
pald to each delegate an honorarium of 
$500, and equipped a comfortable dormi- 
tory In the Library building of Washing- 
ton University, close to the Hall of Con- 
gresses, free, for their accommodation. But 
only a few had occasion to avail them- 
selves of the latter, as most of them were 
entertained, during their whole stay, by 
the hospitable citizens of St. Louis at their 
homes. 





Of the many other conventions for the 
discussion of special branches of knowl- 
edge, only a few can be mentioned, such 
as the meeting of the National Education- 
al Association, of the Electrical Engineers, 
of the Lawyers and Jurists, under the aus- 
pices of the American Bar Association; the 
International Press Parliament, the Peace 
Congress, at which almost every country 
in Europe was represented, and at which 
Count Apponyi made his famous address, 
and, finally, the International Engineers’ 
Association, which met under the auspices 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
This was one of the notable meetings, 
largely attended by the most eminent engi- 
neers of the foreign and home societies, 
and was productive of addresses and pa- 
pers and discussions thereon of a solid 
character, which were ordered to be pub- 
lished and will fill several volumes. 

It may be fairly contended, from this nec- 
essarily limited résumé of the intellectual 
features of the St. Louis Exposition, that 
it has been of lasting value. Ww. F. 

St. Louis, December 15, 1904. 





LITERACY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


S1r: I find in Prof. Juan Sumulong’s dis- 
cussion of the “Philippine Problem” in the 
North American Review for December the 
following statement: 

“The Filipino people has received under 
Spain not an Oriental but a European edu- 
cation, which has brought into being a body 
of men capable of directing the government 
of the country. It has often been said that 
the great majority of the population lack 
not only political experience, but even the 
most elementary education. But this last 
is not a correct statement, for, apart from 
Spanish, the Filipinos who cannot at least 
read and write their own dialect are few 
and rare indeed.” 

Is it possible that this is true, and that 
Mr. Alleyne Ireland is in error when he 
says, in his article on the same subject in 
the Atlantic Monthly tor November: ‘There 
is a small educated class, but 90 per cent. 
of the population can neither read nor 
write’? JAMES MASCARENE HUBBARD. 


Boston, December 14, 1904. 





CHOPIN’S LEFT HAND. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Many musicians and other people 
will be startled by your critic's assertion 
that “Chopin exerted as great »u influence 
on the musical world as Beethoven did,” 
Being an enthusiastic admirer of Chopin. 
I will leave somebody else to challenge that 
statement; but as the same critic wonders 
that “Mr. Dannreuther could accept the 
preposterous notion that Chopin kept strict 
time with his left hand and confined his 
tempo rubato to the right hand,’ I should 
like to mention the testimony of two gen- 
tlemen who heard Chopin at a concert in 
Paris in 1842-43. They were both excellent 
amateur musicians and performers, but too 
exclusively disciples of thé clansic school 
to be carried away by Chopia‘’s ececentric 
and modern genius; what they spoke of 
above everything was his ‘exiraordinary 
left hand,” which maintained a perfectly 
even, steady movement, entirely indepen- 
dent of the other. This was what im- 


pressed them most in Chopin's playing, and 
Both 


I have often heard them ment'on it. 








of them had frequently heard Thalberg, 

Liszt, and other less famous planists of 
those and later times. 
Yours respectfully, 

PHILADELPHIA, December 12, 1904. 


Ss. B. W. 





[We are quite prepared to hear that 
some readers were startled by our asser- 
tion that Chopin exerted as great an 
influence on the musical world as Bee- 
thoven did, but they will have to 
get used to it, for it is undoubtedly 
true. In pianoforte music, and in the 
realm of harmony and modulation, 
Chopin’s influence has, indeed, been 
much greater. Beethoven’s influence 
practically ceased half a century ago; 
since that time Schubert, Chopin, and 
Wagner have predominated. As for 
Chopin’s tempo rubato, it is possible 
that he may have urged his French and 
German pupils to play in strict time, 
because their attempts at rubato were 
likely to degenerate into caricatures, But 
that he, the incarnation of poetic free- 
dom of motion, should have played 
with metronomic precision is simply in- 
conceivable. Beriioz’s testimony that 
“Chopin could not play strictly in time” 
(ne pouvait pas jouer régulicrement) 
is worth more than that of any number 
of pupils. How the unwary may have 
been deceived is illustrated in the case 
of Paderewski when he plays a Chopin 
mazurka. His freedom of movement 
is so natural, so unconscious, that one 
might easily suppose he was playing in 
strict time; but any metronome trying 
to keep pace with his hand—right or left 
—would soon be landed in a madhouse. 
He plays Schubert and other composers 
in the same way. Indeed, at present all 
the leading pianists and orchestral con- 
ductors play even Bach and Beethoven 
in defiance of the metronome; and to 
suppose that Chopin followed it slavish- 
ly is, as we sald, preposterous.—Ep. Na- 
TION.] 





SCHUBERT’S (?) “ABSCHIED.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In Mr. Henry T..Finck’s otherwise 
excellent selection of ‘Fifty Songs by Franz 
Schubert,’ noticed in your issue of Decem- 
ber 8 (No, 2058), I fail to find the pathetic 
“Last Greeting” (‘Abschied’). Could not 
something have made way for this, or might 
we not have had a ‘Fifty and One Songs’? 


L. 8. N. 
December 16, 1904, 


_-_—~ 


[The “Abschied” (“Schon naht, um 
uns zu scheiden’’) is a beautiful song, 
quite worthy of Schubert and generally 
attributed to him (it may be found, 
e. g. in the ‘Schubert Album,’ publish- 
ed by Novello, Ewer & Co., and in 
the Schirmer collection); but it was not 
composed by the creator of the “Erl- 
king.” Neither of the two great Ger- 
man authorities on Schubert—Man- 
dyczewski and Friedlander—includes it 
in his edition of the Collected Works of 
that composer.—Ep, Nation.] 
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BOOK “GUESSING.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The suggestion of Mr. McBryde, in 
No. 2059 of the Nation, that the guessing 
contest proposed by Messrs. Merrill & 
Baker in relation to books is “a problem 
requiring no skill and no literary judgment, 
but depending altogether upon chance,” 
leads me to quote from a letter from a 
young friend on the same subject: “All we 
had to go on was the amount of use the 
books had received in the 4 : 
and ———— libraries, but I suppose that 
would hardly stand, as people would be 
likely to buy different books from those 
they would draw from a circulating library. 
On this supposition we chose without hesi- 
tation [here followed the list].” 

It would appear that in this case both 
skill and judgment were used—how suc- 
cessfully remains to be seen—and that oth- 
ers who ignore such precautions are less 
likely to be prize-winners. The letter, 
written 12th instant in familiar friendship, 
was preserved by chance, but is quoted lit- 
erally, and is good evidence that mere luck 
is not depended upon by every one in form- 
ing the estimate. Ww. 

PRINCETON, December 17, 1904. 











Notes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who have just 
concluded the admirable Centenary Edi- 
tion of Emerson’s Works, annotated by his 
scn, Dr. Edward W. Emerson, in twelve 
volumes, are to publish directly ‘The Haw- 
thorne Centenary at the Wayside, Concord, 
Mass., July 4-7, 1904,’ with the proceed- 
ings in full; and in the spring a ‘Bibli- 
ography of Hawthorne,’ by Miss Nina E. 
Browne of the Boston Atheneum. They 
also promise a revised edition of Oscar Fay 
Adams’s ‘Dictionary of American Authors,’ 
amounting nearly to ten thousand names. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. publish a taking lit- 
tle facsimile of the first (1597) edition of 
Bacon’s Essays from the rare copy in the 
British Museum. The Essays proper, here 
only ten in number, really fill out less 
than a third of the volume, having subjoin- 
ed to them the Latin ‘Meditationes 
Sacre,” and the fragment, “Of the Coulers 
{sic] of Good and Evil,” afterwards em- 
bodied in the ‘De Augmentis.’ This is a 
useful kind of reprint, such as the great 
libraries would be glad to undertake them- 
selves if they had ample means for the 
purpose, 

The collaboration of two such Dante 
scholars as Dr. EH. Moore and Dr. Paget 
Toynbee produced in 1894 that most con- 
venient handy edition of Dante’s complete 
works, ‘Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighiert’ 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: H. 
Frowde). Dr. Moore’s special charge was 
the text, his colleague’s the index (of names 
and topics) filling 55 pages in double col- 
umn; the whole brought within the com- 
pass of 500 duodecimo pages. We now re- 
ceive from the publishers a third edition, 
extensively revised, the patient waiters for 
which will certainly be no losers. The re- 
vision, as we learn from the preface, has 
been chiefly in the prose works, and, above 
all, in the ‘De Vulgari Eloquentia,’ for 
which Dr. Paget Toynbee has availed him- 
self of the Trivulzian and Grenoble manu- 








scripts in facsimile, and of Prof. Pio 
Rajna’s critical edition, but here not to 
the exclusion of independent judgment. Dr. 
Moore gives an idea of the corrupt state 
of the text before Rajna took it in hand, 
owing to Corbinelli (in 1577) having alter- 
ed the Latin MS. to conform to the Itallan 
version first published and become famil- 
iar. The rectification of the ‘Convivio’ has 
been Dr. Moore's undivided labor, through 
comparison of some 33 MSS., but much re- 
mains for a more complete critical appar- 
atus. To the Canzoniere is added an ex- 
change of verse in the Italian fashion be- 
tween Dante and Forese Donati. Dr. Shad- 
well has looked after the ‘Quastio de Aqua 
et Terra.’ So the new edition is an event. 

Dr. Condé Benoist Pallen has reprinted 
in book form, under the title ‘The Meaning 
of the Idylls of the King: An Essay in In- 
terpretation’ (American Book Co.), a series 
of short studies published in a magazine in 
1895, which in turn grew out of a brief 
article in the Catholic World ten years be- 
fore. The original article elicited from the 
poet a brief note of commendation, in which 
he said, ‘You see further into their mean- 
ing than most of my commentators have 
done.”” While this is not excessive praise, 
the line of explanation here taken may thus 
be said to bear the stamp of Tennyson's 
approval. Dr. Pallen expounds his theory 
concisely and adds some useful notes, chief 
among which is his comment on the time 
element. His explanation of the elaborate 
allegory shows how far Tennyson had got 
even by 1859 from the “faint Homeric 
echoes” of ‘‘The Epic’’ of 1842. 

Among the latest issues of the “Belles- 
Lettres Series’’ (Heath) is a scholarly edi- 
tion of Browning’s ‘Blot in the ‘Scutcheon, 
Colombe’s Birthday, A Soul’s Tragedy, 
and In a Balcony,’ by Prof. Arlo Bates. 
The two-page biography seems hardly 
necessary; but the introduction is perhaps 
the best statement of Browning’s merits 
and defects as a dramatist that has yet 
appeared. Professor Bates is in thorough 
sympathy with Browning’s spirit and aims, 
but gives us also the point of view of the 
playgoer, often perplexed by Browning's 
failure to work out the action after his 
characters have attained their inner, un- 
seen development. The text is a careful 
reprint from the definitive edition of 1888- 
94, with a full list of variants, chiefly from 
the first editions. Judicious and truly il- 
luminating notes follow each play. The 
bibliography, which has been compiled with 
care, might have included some other well- 
known names (Fotheringham, H. A. Jones, 
Hapgood). As a whole, this edition is 
highly commendable. 

The International Studio (John Lane) 
publishes a fully illustrated monograph de- 
voted to a great artist and a_ clever 
draughtsman—Daumier and Gavarni. The 
lesser man gets the greater share of the 
text, for M. Octave Uzanne has devoted 
thirty-six pages to Gavarni against twenty 
which Henri Frantz bas given to Daumier, 
but the plates are nearly equally distributed 
—about seventy for each artist. Daumter’s 
savage energy and almost epic grandeur 
are well shown in many examples, which 
make one feel that the idealism of the ugly 
is not essentially different from that of the 
beautiful or the sublime. The kinship to 
Michelangelo and to Millet is not entirely 
imaginary, and in the elimination of the 
non-essential and the resuming of many 








observations in one statement there is a 
real analogy to the procedure of Watts 
The mocking spirit of Gavarni, the Parisian 
dandy, is much slighter, and the bitterness 
of his later work is much more inhuman. 
There is always a strange sympathy under- 
lying Daumier’s ridicule. He hated the 
vices of his time and country, but one 
feels that he had a large heart, and that 
it was grief rather than rage that was 
expressed in his laughter, while one can- 
not find that Gavarn! had a heart at all 

only a clear brain and a light hand. Tech 
nically, Gavarni is supple and adroit; Dau- 
mier is extraordinarily forcible and vera- 
cious. And Daumier was a true painter as 
well as a caricaturist, and had a fine sense 


of tone and of the use of oil colors 
Brentano's publishes alittle book on 
‘Modern French Masters,’ by Marie Van 
Vorst, the masters dealt with being 


Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin, Rodin, Besnard 
and Ste'nlen. The essays, reprinted from 
the Pall Mall Magazine, are written in a 
rather odd dialect of the writer's own, and 
it cannot be sald that they give as much 
insight into the nature and methods of thea 
artists considered as Mr. Alexander Mar- 
rison has managed to pack into the latter 
part of his brief and rather dithyrambiec 
preface. But then, Mr. Harrison is a 
painter. On the whole, the best of the book 
is the fifty illustrations reproduced from 
the artists’ more important works. 

‘A Handbook of Plant Form’ (London: 
B. T. Batsford; New York: John Lane) 
consists mainly of a hundred plates of 
outline drawings, by Ernest E. Clark, of 
various common plants, intended for the 
use of ornamental designers when their 
own studies may chance to fail them. In 
general plan it resembles W. G. Paulsen 
Townsend’s ‘Plant and Floral Studies, 
published by John Lane in 1901. On the 
whole, Mr. Clark's drawings seem to us 
the beiter executed, while there is little to 
choose in the matter of descriptions. Mr 
Clark’s introductory chapter on design tia 
too bricf and general to have much value 
The two books supplement each other, and 
those who may have found the earlier one 
of use to them are likely to welcome the 
later. 

‘The Japanese Floral Calendar,’ by 
Ernest W. Clement (Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company), gives, in fifty-seven 
pages, many of them covered with goo4 
pictures, a vivid idea of the Japanese love 
of flowers and of nature in general. They 
are “worshippers of beauty rather than of 
the ‘almighty dollar,’’’ and at the proper 
time the entire nation takes a day off to 
see the plum blossoms, or the maples, or 
the chrysanthemums, and other favorites. 
The author makes many apt quotations in 
prose end verse from the books of other 
writers on Japan to illustrate these flora! 
picnics, thus producing a convenient and 
attractive summary of a fascinating sub- 
ject to which others have devoted large and 
expensive volumes. 

The Lincoln (Eng.) Public Library, at 
the end of nearly ten years of existence, 
has determined to lay open its special 
collection of works relating to the city and 
the county bearing the same name. The 
result {s a small-quarto volume liberally 
spaced and printed, with classifications un- 
der seven heads, ¢. g., General Works, Works 
relating to Particular Subjects, to Towns, 
Villages, etc.; Workson General Subjects by 
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Local Authors, Biographies of Lincolnshire 
Men and Women; Maps, Engravings, Prints, 
ete. Though this is mostly unified in 
an index, we suspect the American method 
would bave been to bring all under one 
alphabet, with authors, subject and class 
entries. The greatest Lincolnshire light is 
Sir Isaac Newton; but Fox of the ‘Martyrs,’ 
Grosseteste, Henry More the Platonist, the 
Mozleys, the Wesleys, and Christopher 
Wordsworth, illuminate the theological! 
body. Tennyson is the poet by way of 
emipnency, with Jean Ingelow for an humble 
fellow-craftsman. William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, was of Lincolnshire origin, and 
Sir John Franklin. 

In the November number of the 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen Dr. Wil- 
helm Erman, university librarian’ in 
Breslau, outlines a plan for uniform cata- 
loguing and classification of the eleven 
Prussian libraries (the Royal Library in 
Berlin and ten university libraries) now en- 
gaged in the preparation of a union cata- 
logue of their books. It is pointed out that 
the great expense of the undertaking can- 
not be very well justified as long as th» 
catalogue exists only in the one manuscript 
copy in the Central Cataloguing Bureau in 
Berlin; that it would enhance the value of 
the work most decidedly if the titles were 
to be printed on cards of uniform size and 
distributed among the coéperating libraries, 
so that each library in course of time would 
possess a complete catalogue of all of them. 
Dr. Erman suggests also that the classifi- 
cation of the Royal Library be thoroughly 
revised and expanded, and the class-num- 
bers printed on the cards, to serve as a 
basis for a reclassification of the other li- 
braries; this would be of advantage, not 
only to the librarians, who are often trans- 
ferred or promoted from one library to 
another, but also to scholars using the 
libraries in several cities. The importance, 
from a bibliographical point of view, of a 
printed catalogue of all the books in these 
libraries. especially as a basis for a com- 
plete bibliography of German literature, 
is also kept in view, although the writer 
emphasizes the fact that such a_ bibli 
ography cannot be prepared in the Prus- 
sian libraries alone; the final codperation of 
all the large libraries in German-speaking 
countries is aimed at. 


Prof. Henrik Schtick of Upsala, best 
known for his book on Shakspere and his 
‘History of Swedish Literature’ (still, un- 
fortunately, a torso), has published from 
time to time volumes of “chips from his 
workshop” under the common title ‘From 
Old Papers.” The latest (sixth) volume 
contains, among other sketches, an inter- 
pretation of the Book of Jonah, the literary 
form of which is shown to connect it with 
the fantastic fishermen’s and travellers’ 
tales collected by Lucian, while its spiritual 
significance is found in its being evidently 
directed, from a liberal and cosmopolitan 
point of view, against the conservative 
chauvinism of a Joel. Another study is en- 
titled ‘‘Gallimatthias,” and seeks to justify 
the old derivation for the word galimatias, 
“‘galll Matthias’ (pro “gallus Matthiw’’), 
which Littré repudiated in his dictionary. 
Still other topics are Hammurabi's Code, 
the recently discovered comedies of Menan- 
der, mediwval Paris (with notes on the life 
of Francois Villon), the ‘“‘Gothic’’ school 
jn Swedish literature, ete. 








Doubleday, Page & Co. will found a new 
periodical, the Garden Magazine—‘‘a ‘gar- 
dener’s reminder,’ pointing out the things 


to be done during the month.” It will be 
handsomely illustrated. 

The chief interest of the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine for December lies in the 
memorials of the dead. Following a por- 
trait plate showing two generations of the 
Hoar family, Senator Lodge pays a personal 
tribute to his late colleague in a paper read 
before the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, with a noticeable want of particularity 
in characterizing Senator Hoar’s public 
activity. His skill as a presiding officer 
in a turbulent party convention is alone re- 
membered for mention. ‘Mr. E. K. Rand 
conveys a distinct impression of the prom- 
ise of the late Joseph Trumbull Stickney, 
whose untimely end was noticed in these 
columns. A Japanese alumnus of 1883, Mr. 
C. Kikkawa, writes of Charles Sumner Grif- 
fin, a professor in the Tokio Imperial Uni- 
versity, ‘‘struck down before the prime of 
a vigorous manhood,’’ in the words of the 
Harvard Club of Japan. 

Prof. John J. Stevenson of New York Uni- 
versity discusses vigorously, in the current 
Popular Science Monthly, the status of 
American college professors. The evolution 
of the college on its material side has left 
them with no substantial increase of pay, 
and the changes on the educational side 
have deprived them largely of that “‘liter- 
ary leisure’ which used to serve in some 
degree as a compensation for smallness of 
pay. They are no longer in touch with the 
trustees, as of old, and their relation to 
these officials tends to sink into that of the 
ordinary employee. On the whole, the in- 
centives to young men of real ability to 
adopt college teaching as a profession are 
becoming constantly less. Again, the mea- 
gre salaries offered tend to promote the ap- 
pointment of men who are not obliged to 
depend wholly upon their salaries, and the 
personnel of the profession inevitably suf- 
fers as a result. As a corrective, Prof. 
Stevenson suggests a renunciation of the 
attempt to make “universities” of colleges, 
a return toward the policy of prescribed 
courses, and a better adjustment of the re- 
lations between the corporate boards and 
the faculties. The first two of these steps 
would eliminate a large number of elective 
courses, taken by but few students, and thus 
make possible a reduction in the number of 
teachers employed, with more adequate pay 
tor those retained and more leisure for 
study. Boards of trustees, he thinks, should 
be brought in some way to realize the finan- 
cial sacrifice at which the teaching force 
does its work, and, when large donations 
are received, should feel the propriety of 
using them not merely to relieve themselves 
of a part of the contributions which they 
are ordinarily required to make, but to give 
relief to the teaching force as well, 

The University of Géttingen has, with the 
current semester, introduced an insurance 
system for its students, male and female, in 
medicine, dentistry, natural science, phar- 
macy, and agriculture, against accidents in 
the University buildings or during the lec- 
tures, practical exercises, etc., in any of 
the institutes connected with the University. 
The scheme includes even the journeys to 
and from the University, and excursions 
under direction of a member of the teach- 
ing corps. In case of permanent injury, the 
amount of insurance is 20,000 marks; for 












temporary inability to work, after a certain 
number of days, 4 marks per day. The pre- 
mium is 1 mark per semester for each of 
the insured. Géttingen is, we believe, the 
first university to adopt this innovation 
only recently initiated at several of the 
leading schools of technology. The Univer- 
sity of Breslau has rapidly followed its ex- 
ample, and introduced compulsory insurance 
for all its students in the Natural Sciences, 
Medicine, and Dentistry, with a premium of 
1.50 marks for each term. 


—The first volume of William Dawson 
Johnston’s ‘History of the Library of Con- 
gress’ has been published by that institu- 
tion, and makes an interesting contribution 
to the story of library development in the 
United States. The beginnings of the col- 
lection were more adapted to the needs and 
wishes of Congress itself than to those of a 
national library, and to this day some of 
the restrictions imposed in the first years 
remain in force. Small appropriations, lim- 
ited purchases, a narrow policy and im- 
perfect agencies characterized ‘the Library 
in the sixty years of its history told in 
this volume, and to these obstacles to 
growth were added three more or less de- 
structive fires. Badly housed until 1853, 
managed more as a private than as a 
public library, and under supervision that 
remained indifferent to the necessities and 
the possibilities of the situation, the collec- 
tions increased slowly and with little sys- 
tem. It is odd to read that Watterston, 
the librarian from 1815 to 1829, was re- 
garded as the “only man of letters at the 
capital.” In 1829 the Library fell into poli- 
tics, and in the Jackson sweep Watterston 
was superseded by Meehan, of whom little 
good could be said at the time, and in whom 
little development occurred during his long 
service of more than thirty years. Of this 
abuse of the appointing power under Jack- 
son Mr. Johnston records that it ‘‘did an in- 
calculable injury” to the Library. Meehan 
was removed in 1861 for his supposed 
Southern sympathies. 


—Opportunities to obtain good collections 
were permitted to pass with an idifference 
that now appears shocking. The Butuvlin 
and Durazzo libraries were refused, as was 
the manuscript of Washington’s Farewell 
Address. A selection only from the Priest- 
ley books was purchased, and the remains 
of Washington’s library would have gone 
abroad but for the public spirit of certain 
citizens of Boston. Henry Stevens’s Ver- 
mont collection was neglected. Even the 
purchase of Jefferson's library met with 
severe criticism, for contents as well as 
for price, although the few manuscript vol- 
umes of Virginia records obtained with it 
are now priceless. The idea of a national 
lbrary answering to the British Museum 
was of slow growth, and did not prevail 
until long after the period covered by this 
volume; but it was early enter-aficd and 
urged by men like Jewett, of the Smiths3on- 
ian Institution, whose services, with those 


‘of Adams, Everett, and other members cf 


the Library Committee, arc worthy of r>- 
membrance. Jewett also for2saw the ex- 
pediency of codperative cataloguing, and 
planned a Bibliographia Americana, which 
failed of completion. Not until 1346 were 
copyright deposits made, and the practice 
unuer the law was very defective until 1567, 
The custom house long leviel its barbarous 
duties upon books imported for the Library, 
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as it still does on photographs and music. 
This volume raises many points of interest 
in the early experiences of library econ- 
cmy in our country, and Mr. Jobnston has 
performed bis task with a fulness and or- 
derly arrangement that leave little to be 
desired. 


—The Massachusetts Historical Society 
issues a volume of letters selected from the 
papers of Major-General William Heath. 
The pompous style used in his memoirs 1s 
here laid aside, and, under the actual stress 
of routine in camp and campaign, ‘Our 
General” makes a very good impression. 
Entrusted with the command of the Higi- 
lands, he had great responsibilities, but 
those growing out of the reception and care 
of the convention troops at Boston were 
more delicate and exacting. It is quite 
certain that Congress took refuge in a 
quibble when seeking to repair the serious 
error committed by Gates, and broke faith, 
thus placing Heath in a position where all 
his abilities were called into action. The 
complaints of Burgoyne and the British 
officers were justifiable, and Heath sought 
to satisfy them, while, as the agent of 
the Congress, he was obliged to carry out 
its orders. The British would never ad- 
mit that they were prisoners of war, and 
the terms of the convention bore out thei. 
contention. Much injustice and suffering 
was entailed by the measures taken by 
Congress to retain them as prisoners, and 
the correspondence in this volume, taken 
in connection with that printed by the late 
Charles Deane on the same subject, is very 
interesting matter. It is curious to read 
Heath’s comment on Burgoyne’s claim that 
coin or specie was worth three times the 
Continental bills of credit, which was in- 
deed the fact. ‘‘But what an opinion must 
he have of the authority of these States 
to suppose that his money would be re- 
ceived at any higher rate than our own 
in publick payments. Such payment would 
at once be depreciating our currency with 
a witness. I have repeatedly informed them 
that it is trifling to mention what some 
sordid individuals would give in the ex- 
change of money, since they do it with great 
secrecy at their peril, and if detected would 
be most severely punished.’’ The letters 
relating to Sullivan’s expedition to Rhode 
Island in conjunction with the fleet of 
D’Estaing, and those on the unfortunate 
Penobscot venture, should also be mention- 
ed. Heath remained in command at Bos- 
ton until superseded by Gates in 1779, wheu 
he returned to the Highlands. The edit- 
ing of this volume is notable for its ex- 
cellence. 


—The statute dealing with compulsory 
Greek for admission to Oxford by exempt- 
ing it from scientific and mathematical stu- 
dents was ‘promulgated,’ discussed, and 
thrown out on November 29 by 200 non- 
placets against 164 placets. Many absen- 
tees, probably about 40, were paired, suv 
that the total number of voters concerned 
was upwards of 400, four-fifths of the 600- 
odd possible voters in ‘Congregatiou,’ 
which consists of all M.A.’s in residence at 
Oxford and on the college books. About a 
year ago the supporters of the statute just 
thrown out carried the appointment of a 
committee to frame the measure by a vote 
of 164 placets to 162 non-placets. A couple 
of years earlier still, a resolution looking 
towards the framing of a statute providing 





for a universal exemption from compulsory 
Greek was rejected in Congregation by 142 
non-placets to 136 placets. Thus the “‘Greek 
question” has been before the University 
of Oxford and under more or less active 
discussion for four years or more, with the 
result of showing that there are ten 
members of Congregation who, being 
strongly opposed to making Greek optional 
for all, are inclined to favor exempting 
from it (to quote from the rejected stat- 
ute) “candidates for the B.A. who offer 
themselves for the final Honor School of 
Mathematics or of Natural Science,"’ while 
a majority of 36 are opposed to any sort of 
exemption from compulsory Greek for any 
candidate whatsoever. 


—Supposing there had been a majority ai 
Oxford in favor of the statute as ‘‘promul- 
gated,”’ especially if the majority had been 
small, the constitution of the Universit, 
plainly called for an appeal to ‘‘Convoca- 
tion,” @. e., M.A.’s resident and non-resi- 
dent, who number close upon 6,000. The 
imminence of this appeal and of further 
discussion before ‘‘Convocation,”’ in case 
the statute had passed Congregation, goes 
far to account for the brevity of the recent 
discussion; but the chief and _ sufficient 
reason was given by the President of Mag- 
dalen College (T. H. Warren), who, in mov- 
ing the adoption of the rejected statute, 
urged that the matter, though of very deep 
significance, was not new either to the 
House or to the country. It had been in two 
different forms fully discussed in Congrega- 
tion before, and the chief arguments had 
been clearly stated in the various leaflets 
that had been flyingabout in great numbers. 
The constitution of Cambridge University 
knows no intermediate body like the Oxford 
Congregation, and hence their discussion, 
carried on for three days just after the 
Oxford vote, has been very much longer. 
Furthermore, the proposal before them is 
of a very sweeping character, exempting 
every one who may desire such exemption 
from the requirement of Greek. The Cam- 
bridge deliberations have ended, and the 
vote, corresponding more or less to that of 
the Oxford Convocation, will be taken there 
next February. In the interim the whole 
discussion is likely to be printed and dis- 
tributed for the information of their voters, 
who are also not unlikelyto receive various 
other printed appeals and arguments. It is 
noteworthy that the proposals under dis- 
cussion at Cambridge are more adverse ‘o 
the privileged position of Greek than the 
regulations now in _ force for Scotland, 
which were framed by a Royal Commission 
That Commission, although it did away 
with compulsory Greek, nevertheless penal- 
ized the resort to“alternatives for Greek 
in the “Bursary competition,” where Greek 
receives double the marks of French or 
German, the permitted alternatives. 


—Few men have so remarkable a career 
as the Austrian lieutenant field-marshal, 
Gustav Ratzenhofer, who died, in the sixty- 
second year of his age, on board the steam- 
er Kaiser Wilhelm II. as he was return'ng 
from the United States, where he had been 
engaged in sociological researches. He was 
of humble birth, and began life as appren- 
tice to a watchmaker, but on entering the 
army as a recruit he took a lively interest 
in military affairs, and passed rapidly 
through the lower grades of the service to 
the high rank of lieutenant feld-marshal. 





In 1871, while yet a young officer, he at- 
tracted attention by a prize essay on the 
“Technik der deutschen Armee,” which 
was followed by other treatises on kindred 
subjects. Meanwhile he devoted himself with 
ardor to political, ethical, philosopht- 
cal and sociological studies As the re- 
sult of ten years’ researches, appeared in 
1893 his ‘Wesen und Zweck der Politik,’ 
in three volumes (Leipzig: Brockhaus), in 
which he treats polities from a_ strictly 
scientific point of view as essentially a con- 
tinuation of the struggle for existence in 
advanced stages of human culture, having 
for its end and aim the development of a 
higher civilization and the promotion of 
the general welfare of mankind. The same 
publishing house then issued in rapid suc- 
cession ‘Die soziologische Erkenntnis,’ a 
solution of the problems of social life in 
accordance with the principles of positive 
philosophy, ‘Der Positive Monismus,’ ‘Po- 
sitive Ethik,’ and ‘Die Kritik der Intellekts.’ 
At the time of his decease he was prepar- 
ing a work on ‘Positive Soziologie,’ which, 
although left unfinished, can be in a meas- 
ure completed from the author's notes. 
Of the above-mentioned volumes, that on 
‘Positive Ethics’ is one of the most at- 
tractive and suggestive; especially interest- 
ing is the chapter on the workings of con- 
science in the several relations of life, its 
influence on the individual, the relation of 
the sexes, the family, the school, the la- 
boring classes,as well a& in economics, poli- 
tics, science and art. Ratzenhofer is known 
as ‘‘the Herbert Spencer of Austria.” 


—On the 10th of November trains ran 
over the whole railway from Fusan to Seul 
—that is, on the Japanese line traversing 
the whole breadth and the richest part of 
Korea. The road is expected to be in full 
working order in January, 1905. Mean- 
while, what of “Northeast Korea and the 
War”? Under this heading, in the Korea 
Review for September, we have an illumi- 
nating article from the pen of Robert 
Grierson, M.D., who has lived some years 
in this region, now overrun by the Cos- 
sacks. Contrary to the general view, Dr. 
Grierson finds, instead of a bleak climate, 
sparse population, dense forests, and an un- 
cultivated wilderness, with rude and primi- 
tive manners, a situation closely resembling 
that in other parts of the Korean peniasula. 
The coast rice plains and abundant sea 
food, hillside farming, and farmhouses of 
individual owners apart from villages, lend, 
besides the usual Korean, an American 
suggestion to the landscape. The roads are 
constantly alive with traffic from mine, 
coast, field, and town The people, who 
have many relatives who are naturalized 
Russians, are pronouncedly pro-Russian. 
Their distance from the capital affords 
them security from grasping officials, while 
the Chino-Japanese war of 1894-95 furnish- 
ed many refugees from war-devastated 
areas. Tigers, numerous thirty years ago, 
are now scarce, “frightened away,” the peo- 
ple say, “by the whistle of the coasting 
steamers.” MHabitations and food, largely 
oats, are the only things noticeably plain 
in contrast to better diet and lodging else- 
where. The Russian headquarters are at 
Sung-jin, and their forces are all cavalry, 
80 as not to be cut off by Japanese landing 
in their rear. They have made good mili- 
tary roads all the way from Vladivostok, 
blasting out the worst places, and are ia 
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telegraphic communication with their great 
seaport beyond the Tumen River. The 
bearing of these ‘‘nine points of the law,” 
when peace is declared, is manifest. Nev- 
ertheless, the Japanese have already begun 
a railway to Wonsan. As simple fact, the 
permanent coast people from Saghalien to 
Fusan are Koreans. 


ANOTHER VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY. 


The French Revolution. Cambridge (Eng.): 
University Press; New York: Macmillan. 
1904. 

This eighth volume of the great Modern 
History planned by Lord Acton comes out 
of its chronological order, following next 
upon the second volume, which dealt with 
the period of the Reformation. Its narra- 
tive covers about a quarter of a century, 
from the First Partition of Poland and the 
heginning of the embarrassments of the 
Crown in France (1775, 1776) to the estab- 
lishment of Bonaparte as First Consul and 
the capture of Malta by the English fleet 
(1799, 1800). This is a short period com- 
pared with those which were included in 
tbe volumes that treated of the Renaissance 
end the Reformation. Yet no one will deem 
the 875 pages of the present volume too 
rivch for the matter they have to deal with. 
The French Revolution was a_ gigantic 
event; and both the causes that led to it 
and the phases through which it passed 
deserve the closest study. It gave rise to 
u series of wars by land and sea which 
taxed the energies of the great European 
States for more than twenty years. It pro- 
duced enormous changes in Central and 
Southern Europe as well as in France it- 
self. Here we have only the first half of 
the Revolutionary period, but that half, so 
far as France herself is concerned, de- 
nands a more minute treatment than al- 
most any other part of modern history, so 
muuch controversy has raged round it, and 
50 full of instruction is it to the philosophic 
rtudent of politics. Ten chapters are given 
‘o the narrative of the Revolution, prefaced 
by four which describe the conditions ante- 
cedent and causative, out of which it arose; 
four chapters deal with the international 
polities of the time in Europe, five are 
chiefly devoted to the great war on land and 
at sea. The number of writers is slightly 
lees than in the first and second volumes: 


here thirteen writers are found with twenty- 
five chapters—one, Mr. F. C. Montague, tak- 
tug five chapters; another, Mr. Moreton 
MacDonald, four chapters. There are ad- 


vantages in this, because it is less likely 
that any event of importance will drop out 
between two writers. This sometimes does 


happen, however, and must, upon the 
scheme of a work composed by many hands; 
re, conversely, it happens that the same 
event is deseribed more than once, and 
perhaps in not quite the same way. An 
inetances occurs in the account of Nelson's 
conduct at Naples in the summer of 1799, 
perhaps the least creditable part of his 
career, This episode appears in a chapter 


written by Mr. H. W. Wilson (chap. xx., p. 
631) and also in a chapter by Mr. J. H. Rose 
(chap. xxi., p. 658). 

Multiple authorship involves zome los¢ of 
unity and comprehensiveness of view. The 
Revolution needs to be regarde] as a whole, 
and so also does the general movement of 





the monarchs of continental Europe to re- 
sist it. But as different parts of toth 
stories belong to different contributors, the 
duty of presenting a comprehensive view 
does not devolve specially upon any single 
writer. We feel, accordingly, a certain 
want of the breadth of treatment needed. 
The details are carefully worked out, and 
many just observations on particular parts 
of the story, or on particular actors in it, 
may be found. But no presiding mind gives 
the reader a coup d’@il of the whole French 
position or of the whole European position. 

When we come to consider the perform- 
ances of the several writers, the usual dif- 
ficulty of passing any general judgment on 
the work of so many pens revirs. On the 
whole, the volume strikes us es scarcely up 
to the level of volume i. or volume ii. All 
the chapters are workmanlike, and most of 
them well written, though sometimes in a 
rather loose style approaching that of the 
newspapers. One does not expect to find 
the vulgarism “‘curio” (for cu-iosity) in a 
book of this type. The best are, in our 
opinion, chapter i., by Mr. Willert, ccn- 
taining a review of the intellectual con- 
ditions and influences which l-d up to the 
Revolution, and the last chapter (chapter 
xxv.), by Mr. Gooch, summarizing the re- 
sults of the Revolution upoa European 
opinion, together with M. Paul Viollet’s 
chapter (xxiv.) entitled “French Law in the 
Age of the Revolution,” and Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher’s account of Bonaparte’s coup d'état 
(chapter xxil., Brumaire). Mr. J. H. Rose 
is generally clear and good in his account 
of military operations, thougu he some- 
times disappoints us by passing too lightly. 
over important points. For instauce, he does 
much less than justice to Suvaroff’s amazing 
Alpine campaign of 1799, perhaps the most 
instructive piece of mountain warfare on 
record. He is interesting on Bonaparie’s 
expedition to Egypt and invasion of Syria, 
and seems to doubt, though his language 
wavers a little, whether ths ambitious gen- 
eral really had any designs on India or on 
Constantinople, and whether the expedition 
was anything more than an effort to win 
fame for himself at a moment when he was 
not yet prepared to strike boldly for power 
in France. 

M. Paul Viollet’s chapter, already cited 
(which has been very well translated), is a 
model cf what the concise treatment of a 
large and important subject should be. It 
is wonderfully lucid and exact, it selects 
the main branches of the subject for treat- 
ment; it is instructive in every line. One 
cannot summarize that which is already 
a condensed summary, but one may note 
a few of the most conspicuous points. It 
is shown how ripe France was for an 
amendment and for a codification of the 
law, so that the Revolutionary assemblies 
found a mass of suggestions and discussions 
awaiting them, with the opinion of thinkers 
as well as the sense of actual discontent 
prompting them to change. Every one de- 
sired reforms, every one hoped for a new 
and better world. 


“The current opinion was that everything 
might be remodelled, public law, private law, 
constitution, and customs, Turgot forcibly 
summed up the revolutionary idea. ‘There 


is no reason,’ said he, ‘for maintaining in- 
stitutions founded without reason.’ ene 
For centuries the nation had been waiting 
for reforms; those long-standing grievances 
and sufferings which keep alive a people's 
need and desire for social regeneration had 








been handed down from age to age. The 
philosophy and literature of the eighteenth 
century reflect this condition of men’s minds 
and sum up these aspirations, which they at 
the same time developed and strengthened. 
At length, under their powerful influence, 
fermentation began, heads were turned, 
imaginations inflamed. The ideal philoso- 
phy, imagined by philosophers and men of 
letters, was to be realized here on earth; 
hatred and injustice, war and suffering, were 
to be banished from the world; justice, 
virtue, and peace were to reign among men, 
who thenceforth were to enjoy equal rights 
and less unequal fortunes, and live free be- 
neath the egis of the law. As to the means 
which were to regenerate society, a con- 
stitution, decrees, a declaration would suf- 
fice, since ignorance, forgetfulness, or con- 
tempt of the rights of man are the sole 
causes of the nat‘onal ills’ (Preamble to 
the Declaration of Rights.) 


A whole generation trusted in this scheme 
and drank of this intoxicating draught, and 
there was joy, enthusiasm, and faith such 
as had never been known—an enthusiasm 
and a faith that spread throughout Europe. 
Only a few of the higher natures retained 
enough freedom of mind, enough self-con- 
trol, to be able to judge this great effort of 
bumanity. The famous Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, when yet a young man, had already 
said: “Constitutions cannot be grafted on 
mankind like buds on trees. Where time 
and nature do not come to his assistance, 
man can make no more lasting work than 
bind together a few flowers that the first 
sunbeams will wither. Let the legislator 
therefore,” Humboldt continued, ‘avoid 
attaching himself to an ideal, to purely ra- 
tional conceptions; let him be satisfied to 
steer the present toward the d‘stant vision 
of perfection.” This was a remarkable dic- 
tum to be delivered at that time by a Ger- 
man thinker. One wonders if William von 
Humboldt had read Edmund Burke. But, as 
M. Viollet observes, Humboldt underrated 
the power of the Revolution to produce 
lasting work, because he did not quite know 
how much of the work it was doing was 
prescribed by historical conditions—was, in 
fact, the outcome of a past which had made 
certain reforms inevitable. The Revolution 
merely accelerated those reforms, and that 
part of its work lasted, while the part which 
emanated from mere abstract theories and 
fancies withered quickly away. 

This view is well illustrated by showing 
that already there was a strong desire all 
over France for unity in law, a desire to 
simplify the law of land and get rid of its 
vexatious incidents, a desire to establish re- 
ligious liberty, a desire to make penal law 
more humane. The men of the Revolution 
carried through these changes more hastily 
and passionately than a regular government 
would have done, and they made some 
strange blunders, especially in dealing with 
the laws of land. But the time had come 
when the changes had to be effected, by 
whatsoever government. The chapter is 
full of curious facts regarding the way in 
which the legislators tried to get rid of 
what they called “feudalism,” and of their 
experiments in the field of criminal law and 
procedure. They (unwisely) abolished, 
against the advice of Robespierre, the old 
rules which required certain kinds of evi- 
dence for the conviction of an accused per- 
son, leaving the jury to follow their im- 
pressions or conjectures. Following the 
precedent set by Joseph II. in Austria and 
by the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, the 
Convention passed, in 1796, a resolution de- 
claring that “the penalty of death will be 
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abolished throughout the French Republic 
from the day of the proclamation of peace.”’ 
In this instance the Convention took the 
advice given to it by Robespierre (whom it 
had lately executed). He had proposed the 
abolition of capital punishment. ‘Listen to 
the voice of justice and reason,”’ said this 
humanitarian, too little known in such a 
character; “it proclaims that human judg- 
ments are never certain enough to justify 
society in taking the life of a man con- 
demned by other men subject to error.”’ This 
great philanthropist was deprived of the 
consolation of taking part in the voting of 
the Convention on October 26, 1795. Not 
content with trying to abolish what they 
called “feudalism” and the death penalty, 
the Convention did very nearly abolish 
marriage, for it put illegitimate children, 
recognized by their father, upon the same 
footing as legitimate, and did actually abol- 
ish attorneys, suppress notaries, extinguish 
all schools of law! This excellent chapter 
ought to be read in connection with the 
useful summary of the contents of the ca- 
hiers of grievances brought up by the 
members of the States-General in 1789, 
which Mr. Montague gives in chapter vy. 

Chapter xxv. (by Mr. Gooch) presents a 
very careful and interesting account of the 
way in which the Revolution and its ideas 
were received in different countries of Eu- 
rope, and the influence it exerted upon 
opinion in each of them. The subject is so 
large that we must not complain of the 
rather tantalizing brevity with which some 
of its aspects are treated; but Mr. Gooch 
may perhaps appear slightly to overrate the 
novelty of the revolutionary circle of ideas, 
and slightly to underrate the extent to 
which parts of Europe—not England only, 
but Germany, for instance, also—had been 
prepared for them. One may really say 
that revolutionary France did not invent 
anything; she merely tried to put in prac- 
tice ideas and conceptions already in the 
air, to translate belief into fact. No doubt 
this was a momentous thing to do, and a 
new thing for the European Continent, 
though it had been already done in the 
United States and to a great extent in Eng- 
land. The remarkable feature of the move- 
ment is that no mind really original or 
creative in the sphere of ideas bore a part 
in the actual work of the Revolution from 
1789 till 1799. The men who led in action 
were not thinkers; and there were no men 
living at the time who could be compared 
as thinkers to the writers (including men 
like Turgot) of the period from 1720 to 1780, 
whose thoughts had done so much to make 
the Revolution possible. 

So far as vigor of presentation and power 
of style go, nothing in this volume is bet- 
ter than, perhaps nothing quite so good as, 
Mr. Fisher’s chapter on the coup d’état of 
18th Brumaire. The circumstances which 
Bonaparte found on his return from Egypt, 
the weakness of the Directory, the general 
discontent with the existing system, the de- 
sire for some drastic change, are clearly and 
concisely set forth, while the narrative of 
events is told with great spirit. That day 
marked the end of the Revolution so far as 
France herself was concerned, though it 
was less than half way through the career 
of the Revolution in Europe. Little more 
than ten years had passed since the fall of 
the Bastile on July 14, 1789, and already 
the country was thoroughly tired of the at- 
tempt she had made to carry out the prin- 





ciples which were to diffuse universal hap- 
piness. “Men of every type,’ says Mr. 
Fisher, “concurred in Bonaparte’s enter- 
prise, aiding it either with secret prayers 
or overt act; soldiers from the army of the 
Rhine, soldiers from the Army of Italy, doc- 
trinaires of the Institute who denied God 
doctrinaires of royalism who affirmed the 
Tridentine decrees, peasants whose sole 
passion was for their plot of land, burgesses 
who cared for little but a quiet life, bank- 
ers who craved for enlarged credit, diplo- 
matists who wished to see amenity restored 
to public life, all who cared for peace, all 
who cared for social stability, all who cared 
for the glory of France. . . . In the Gov- 
ernment of the Directors France had dis- 
covered neither virtue, intellect, nor wis- 
dom.’ The young general had his opportu- 
nity. The next volume will tell how he 
used it. 


THE SOUTH IN RETROSPECT. 


Bits of Gossip. By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. 
Bethany: A Story of the Old South. By 

Thomas E. Watson. D. Appleton & Co. 

1904. 

The South is decidediy to the fore in the 
literary output of the present season. The 
‘Recollections and Letters of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee,’ the ‘Lee and Longstreet,’ Mrs. 
Pryor’s ‘Reminiscences of Peace and War,’ 
‘A Belle of the Fifties,” Mr. M. D. Con- 


way’s Autobiography, and Buell’s Life of | 
Andrew Jackson, are now succeeded by the | 


two minor biographical-historical works 
named above. Mrs. Davis's ‘Gossip’ is 
rightly designated. Its eight chapters are 
loosely run together, without strict chrono- 
logical sequence and with few dates; and 
in what pertains to the North (where Mrs. 
Davis was educated and came to live dur- 
ing the civil war) there is much untrust- 
worthy report. She puts witless words of 
profanation in the mouth of Sydney Howard 
Gay during the Frémont campaign, which nu 
one who knew that fastidious gentleman, 
then managing editor of the Tribune, can 
credit, though Mrs. Davis says she heard 
them spoken (p. 175). She relates that 
John Brown, in the guise of a farmer, came 
into her West Virginia town (Wheeling or 
its vicinity) “in the spring [April] of 1859”; 
but if she had consulted Sanborn’s Life she 
would have seen that Brown was at that 
season, on his return from his Missvuri 
raid, in Michigan and Canada with ais br- 
man booty, next in Western New York, Con- 
cord, and Boston. “But five months later,” 
she continues, ‘‘when the old farmer died at 
Harper’s Ferry, on that bright October 
day,”’ etc.; thus confounding the date of his 
attack with that of his execution (in De- 
cember). She would have us believe thut 
in the spring Brown deposited with “our 
new neighbors” ‘‘a quantity of huge pikes 
and axes’ “‘with which the slaves in town 
were to kill their masters whenever there 
should be an uprising.” 

“I remember,’’ she goes on, “how we ail 
laughed at the story. The children used to 
tease the old black aunties and uncies ‘o 
show them how they meant to stab them 
with pikes or behead them with axes when 
the day came. We thought it a very good 
joke” (p. 184). 

It is charitable to suppose that Mrs. 
Davis is the victim of her memory, and 
that if there was any joking on the subject 





(apt to be of a grim sort in any slave- 
holding community) it postdated the firs: 
revelation of John Brown's pikes at Har- 
per’s Ferry. The whole story is rubbish, 


yet you are Jed to think the narrato- actual 
ly saw the pikes and axes—the axes, by the 
way, a pure invention for Souther1 con 
sumption. 

There are some wholesome pictures of 


war as witnessed in a border State situated 
between the contending parties, but here, 
too, one encounters the imagination of the 
fiction writer. ‘“‘There were,"’ we are as 
sured on page 123, ‘regiments on both sides 
which had been wholly recruited from the 
jails and penitentiaries.”” So far as this 
affects Confederate practice, Mrs. Davis 
may make her peace with her section; we 
will only remark that Mr. Watson, in his 
‘Bethany,’ repudiates such a charge by im- 
plication, for he reproaches the ‘good Purt- 
tans who had said so much about the bar- 
barity of Southern slave-drivers,”’ with hav- 
ing released their felons “‘upon condition 
that they would join the army,’ as was 
proved by the capture of a bluecoat “‘wear- 
ing the ornament of a brand on the tem- 
ple’’—and this in the first months of the 
war! Did not Col. Claiborne Snead see the 
brand and hear the prisoner's explanation, 
and stuff Mr. Watson with the romance? Mr 
Watson is a professional historian, but Mrs. 
Davis must envy him that touch about 
branding. 

At page 171, this lady quotes, as if verba- 
tim, a letter she received “one July morn- 
ing in 1862” from ‘‘an abolition leader in 
Boston,’ not named and we venture to as- 
sert unnamable, asking her to help through 
the Confederate lines an eminent French 
man of science who “‘has come to this coun- 
try to aid the slave in gaining his freedom.” 
The letter may be read ironically, but no 
one not a lunatic could have written it se- 
riously. That the abolitionists were little 
better than lunatics is clearly Mrs. Davis's 
opinion. She gives them a general char- 
acter for eccentricity—all vegetarians, all 
users of quack medicines, all dispensing 
with cotton and sugar as slave-grown 
products, the men all bearded, etc.; “some 
of them gave up God himself because he had 
tolerated slavery."” Some, who were ta- 
booed in her town as suspected ‘‘emissaries 
of Garrison’”—whatever that means—actual- 
ly believed in “spiritualism, in divorce 
{shade of Milton!], and in woman's rights” 
{p. 184). 

There is just one abolitionist, nominated 
for Vice-President on the first Liberty Par- 
ty ticket, Francis J. Le Moyne, a truly re- 
markable man, of whom Mrs. Davis has 
something worth while to tell us at first 
hand (pp. 166-169). The Blaines she algo 
saw in their Pennsylvania home. Frémont 
she makes a hero of, not very intelligently. 
Among the Concord circle she speaks most 
warmly of Hawthorne. The most valuable 
portion of her ‘Gossip’ is her reminiscences 
of life in a Gulf State in her earliest child- 
hood, and we shall not challenge her illus- 
trations of the prevailing code of “honor” 
and vendetta. Major Delasco’s wife had 
given a small supper, followed by a ‘“‘car- 
pet dance,” and was denied the communion 
the next Sunday. 


“Early on Monday morning the major sent 
a challenge to each of the eiders and mem- 
bers of the session, eighteen in all. Most 
of the men whom he had challenged were 
his cronies, with whom he supped daily and 
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exchanged gossip, receipts for drinks, or the 
eggs of fancy poultry. 

“‘I may die on the field,’ he said, ‘but I 
shall have vindicated Maria’s honor, thank 

e 
OeThis washing of reputations clean by 
blood was going on perpetually.” 

Mrs. Davis’s literary art is apparent in 
some of her episodes, but it falls short of 
Mr. Watson’s, which is far less conscious 
and more racy. His ‘Bethany’ may be curt- 
ly defined as Dichtung und Wahrheit, and 
the latter half is purposely given a roman- 
tic form, though it is as strictly historical 
as the first. The entire narrative is as ab- 
sorbing as a novel, and has an irresistible 
movement and no little charm. It proceeds 
from a mind which sees vividly, describes 
freshly and powerfully and candidly, often 
humorously, often poetically, especially in 
the depiction of nature, and has a better 
title to literary fame than any of Mr. Wat- 
son’s rival candidates for the Presidency 
at the late election. Its scene is Georgia 
till its hero passes to the seat of war in 
Virginia, and it embodies the author’s rec- 
ollections of his boyhood just before and 
during the civil war. It is not a steno- 
graphic report; it is not regardful of the 
unity of time at least—it projects Populist 
notions, for example, backwards into the 
ante-bellum period; it is just a broad, 
dramatic expression of Southern sentiment 
on the brink of war and in the midst of 
hostilities, and in this aspect is absolutely 
veracious. ‘Just as the facts were, I will 
relate them to you,’’ our author says in a 
Whitmanesque strain at the opening; ‘just 
as conditions were in the South, before the 
war, I will describe them to you; just how 
we felt and acted during the cruel con- 
flict between the States, I will try to make 
plain.” “If there is any human creature 
that I do understand it is the Southern 
negro” (nigger is his preferred  ortho- 
graphy); but give us rather Mr. Watson’s 
portrayal of his own color. It is not new— 
there is not a lineament of the slavehold- 
ing and fire-eating class that is not fa- 
miliar to any student of the anti-slavery 


conflict; but it is from a Southern hand, 
and let no one call it the hand of calumny. 
For example, Mr. Watson is describing 


his grandfather’s plantation (p. 17): 


“By the way, I now recall that there was 
a bright mulatto boy on the place, named 
Sam, whose mother’s color was a smooth, 
universal black, and whose son Sam bore 
a distinct likeness to my Uncle Ralph. I 
mention this as a singular coincidence, just 
as | might tell you of the two mulatto fid- 
dlers at Charlottesville, Va., who bore such 
an impertinent and irrelevant resemblance 
to the Sage of Monticello.” 


Mr. Watson has written a striking bi- 
ography of Jefferson, and thinks it no dis- 
credit to the father of American democracy 
to report his amours with the despised and 
servile race. Not so Lowell, when writ- 
ing for the National Anti-Slavery Standard 
in the late forties: “He [Jefferson] was 
neither so thriftless nor so inhumane as to 
turn the Ishmaels he had begotten Into the 
desert. He enriche his 
pocket by his philoprogenitiveness.” 
Uncle Ralph was equally removed with Jef- 
ferson from Mr. Watson's censure. He is 
the hero of the love story referred to above, 
and apparently it should and would not 
have shocked the lovely girl whom he 
sought to marry to meet the aforesaid Sam 
and recognize his paternity. But this is 


not all of the revelation’ of the Southern 





mind. Mr. Watson treats us to a great 
blast against the iniquity of ‘‘miscegena- 
tion’’ and the tolerance by Northern abo- 
litionists of a spontaneous, affectionate, 
legal union between whites and blacks ac- 
cording to natural affinity. Mr. Watson, 
we repeat, has some humor, but it breaks 
down here. 

It breaks down again in the matter of our 
author’s colored nurse (p. 15): 


“Mandy, indeed, might be considered 
something of a curiosity, for the reason 
that she was virtuous. It was said among 
white men, as well as black, that no temp- 
tation could reach her. Whether she was 
constitutionally cold, or whether she acted 
from principle, I do not know: I simply 
record the fact that she was regarded and 
respected on the plantation as a strictly 
virtuous girl.”’ 


The testimony of white men is important, 
because, as we are told on page 238, “to 
throw around their women every possible 
protection, to guard the home against the 
slightest impurity, are purposes common to 
all Southern [white] men.” 

The nonchalance with which Mr. Watson 
penned the above extract is visible in his 
account of other Southern habits not yet ex- 
tinct. In happy Bethany: 

“In the grocery which stood on the flat 
called ‘the slashes,’ they could show you 
the spot where Dick Hattaway had cut the 
life out of Abe McDonald with a bowie- 
knife. There were places, also, where re- 
spectable citizens had shot at others equal- 
ly respectable; but as there were several 
of these places and they were lacking in 


individuality, nobody cared particularly to 
see them.”’ 


In a fight at a political barbecue, with 
Toombs and Stephens for the chief orators, 
in which the lie is passed at the feast 
and a lay preacher engages the challenger 
of his veracity, one Thomson, the latter is 
tripped and thrown by an interloping third 
party, one Hood, who “immediately insert- 
ed his thumbs under Thomson’s eyes, to 
gouge them out,’”’ and actually destroyed 
one. This is recalled and related by Mr. 
Watson as impassively as if he were snap- 
ping a kodak, along with a subsequent fight 
between three friends, all drunk, when “I 
saw Carter lay the blade to Bean’s cheek, 
to his chin, to both sides of the neck,” and 
the blood gush from the four wounds. He 
describes on page 80 a ‘‘gander-pulling”’ on 
his grandfather’s grounds—the bird with 
greased neck and head hung to a high limb 
by its feet, while its tormentors rode cir- 
cling about the tree at top speed, ‘‘each 
horseman taking a pull at the gander’s 
head as he galloped past. The hero of the 
game,”’ Mr. Watson adds coolly, “the win- 
ner of the stakes, was the fellow who final- 
ly pulled the gander’s head off.” The 
Quaker blood in his mother made her ex- 
plain the performance to the boy “in a tone 
of disgust’’ as ‘“‘just a gander-pulling.” His 
beloved Uncle Ralph was an adept in it, as 
he was foremost in hard drinking, horse- 
racing, and cock-fighting. 

Space warns us to forbear. Mr. Watson's 
illuminating book is dedicated ‘‘to the mag- 
nanimous men of the North who are willing 
to learn the truth about the South.” It 
marks the hereditary isolation of that sec- 
tion that he should be ignorant that he is 
carrying coals to Newcastle. Long before 
he was born, the South insisted on coming 
North with its oratory, its newspaper ad- 
vertisements of runaway slaves, the backs 
of the slaves themselves, its revolvers and 








bowie-knives, its menace of death to abo- 
litionists, its rewards for their heads; no- 
body had to go South to learn all about 
the “peculiar institution.” Mr. Watson 
gives unconscious confirmation of the very 
primer of abolition knowledge of the dis- 
position, habits, standards, and tender mer- 
cies of the slaveholding section. It is val- 
uable, but absolutely unnecessary. We have 
heard, too, all the arguments advanced by 
Mr. Watson himself or by his idol Toombs 
and his associates, in or out of liquor (as 
he shows them), on the subject of Northern 
aggression and the Southern right of seces- 
sion. Still, we advise any one to read his 
‘Bethany’ carefully from beginning to end. 
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The Custodian. By Archibald Eyre. 
Holt & Co. 

Off the Highway. By Alice Prescott Smith. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Sea Wolf. By Jack London. 
lon. 

On Etna. By Norma Lorimer. 
& Co. 


It is decidedly hard on Archibald Eyre 
and his illustrator, Penrhyn Stanlaws, that 
Anthony Hope and Charles Dana Gibson 
should have been before them in the field, 
so that the thought ‘as moonlight unto 
sunlight” inevitably occurs to us. But, 
even so, no one can deny that ‘The Custo- 
dian’ is a readable story, with several inter- 
esting characters. The improbability of the 
plot is forgotten in the excitement of the 
successive incidents, and it is only in the 
last few pages that a virtual impossibility 
shocks our common sense. Even though 
the reader is sharper-witted than the hero, 
and pierces the disguise of exchanged 
clothes by which the German brother and 
sister, runaways from the court of their 
royal father, deceive their young English 
custodian, yet we can enjoy the progress 
of events in spite of being in the secret. 
Two things, only are left uncomfortably 
hazy—first, whether the villain’s father is 
or is not abetting his son’s attempts to 
marry this escaped princess; and, secondly, 
why the hero’s mother should have barred 
his succession to a dukedom out of senti- 
mental respect for his dead father’s wish- 
es. Otherwise the story is as clear as day- 
light, and would to a nicety while away 
a railway journey. 

‘Off the Highway’ is a remarkable book. 
The title is well chosen for the descrip- 
tions of Californian mountain life have in 
them the true atmosphere of the country. 
The following picture of early dawn ig a 
good instance: “A tinkle of bells swept 
down to him from the road above. A six- 
horse team, hauling wood, was using the 
first daylight to make its way down the 
mountain. The bells on the leaders swung 
rhythmically on the level stretches, and 
jarred into epvlendid crashing discord on the 
curves.” Furthermore, the characters are 
sharply drawn and individual. The tired 
surgeon, forcing himself to a complete rest; 
the splendid clergyman, with mind as lofty 
as his stature; the heroine, with her ready 
laughter and somewhat absurdly ready 
tears; even the minor figures—stand out in 
strong relief. The narrative and dialogue 
are good, often epigrammatic, though un- 
fortunately interspersed with such verbal 
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affectations as the following: “She ges- 
tured that side of it away,”’ “She palpitat- 
ed before him with the hard, definite sun- 
light of a California summer sifting over, 
but she flowered in its barbaric glare’’; or 
this sentence of mixed metaphors: ‘They 
are wonderful translucent days, hushed 
spaces, gentle-toned and wooing, that cra- 
dle the nerves and tempers frayed by the 
long reach of the wind-harried hours.’’ One 
serious defect is the sense of anti-climax in 
all the crucial moments. Three times at 
least are we roused to a pitch of expecta- 
tion, and three times we receive a stone 
instead of bread, till we exclaim, as the 
hero did, after the last of these tame ex- 
planations: ‘I thought it was so different. 
And this really has a ludicrous side.’”’ Still, 
the book will find many readers and wil! 
deserve them. 

Whenever a new volume by Jack London 
comes out, we anticipate vigorous writing, 
brilliant descriptions, and a surfeit of hor- 
rors. The fulfilment was seldom as com- 
plete as in this instance, but it is the third 
item that compels our chief attention. 
Never has sickening brutality been more 
gloatingly described than in this story of 
life on a sealing schooner, under a captain 
of whom the hero says: “This man is a 
monster. He is without conscience. No- 
thing is sacred to him, nothing is too ter- 
rible for him to do.’’ Whether this is a 
probable or even possible evolution for a 
Norwegian sailor-boy, is, of course, an 
open question. To most readers the man 
who strikes and tortures and kills as his 
daily occupation, while for his pastime he 
reads Herbert Spencer and Browning, or 
talks philosophy, will seem no less gro- 
tesquely fictitious than the Caliban to whom 
he is compared. Yet the conception is at 
least novel and powerful, and the breath of 
the sea is almost painfully perceptible 
throughout. Indeed, the book might have 
compelled admiration, if not belief or liking, 
but for two grave faults—first, a strained 
exaggeration, which makes the scenes of 
horror nauseating rather than thrilling, and 
the love-passages distressingly mawkish; 
and, secondly, a longwindedness, perhaps to 
be explained by the original serial form. In 
a volume of 366 pages we have only the fol- 
lowing main incidents: the rescue from 
the sea, @ la Kipling, of a man-writer and 
a woman-writer successively (their meeting 
being brought about as violently as in a 
game of “Consequences’’); their life on and 
escape from the sealing schooner, their 
life on and rescue from a desert island, 
and the death by paralysis of the Sea-Wolf 
himself. All the rest is padding of the most 
tedious kind, with exasperating tricks of 
speech, such as “what of” for “what with.” 
We are left regretting that Mr. London 
should ever have abandoned the _ short 
stories that he told so weil. But perhaps 
the whole book is to be regarded as a 
parody, in which case ‘Captain Outrageous’ 
would be a more fitting title. 

Norma Lorimer’s ‘On Etna’ is another in- 
stance of vivid, in this case almost lurid, 
local color, spoiled by unconvincing char- 
acterization. All who have been in Sicily, 
and many who have not, will find this book 
conjure up for them visions of that wonder- 
ful landscape dominated by the grand snow- 
topped volcano. As far as descriptions and 
mere writing go, the author deserves all 
praise. When we analyze the plot and the 
psychological subtleties, our admiration de- 
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creases. The chivalrous Adonis of a brig- 
and might, perhaps, but for his lapses into 
metaphysics, pass muster as a barely pos- 
sible personage; but the English girl whom 
he captures, defends from an unworthy 
lover, and finally worships with a passion 
that is returned, taxes our credulity beyond 
its limits. Not only is she impossibly beau- 
tiful and fascinating, but the scene in which 
she visits the bandit in prison in order to 
whisper her love into his dying ears, is, 
with her antecedents, simply inconceivable. 
The writer is more successful with the less 
ambitious characters, especially the un- 
appreciated English lover and the woman 
brigand Marietta. Apart from the descrip- 
tions of scenery, the main interest of the 
book lies in its information about the Mafia. 
Our sympathies are divided between the 
corrupt rule de jure of the Government, and 
the violent rule de facto of these so-called 
Amici, and such a topic would in itself 
make the book worth reading. 


Historic Dress in America, 1607-1800. By 
Elisabeth McClellan. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 1904. 


The history of clothes in America can 
hardly be said to antedate those first years 
of the seventeenth century when the English 
began to settle in Virginia. The half-dozen 
pages of the present volume that deal with 
the still earlier Spanish settlements in 
Florida and California are rather a sum- 
mary of the history and customs of the 
Spanish colonials than a contribution to the 
history of dress. But with the landing of 
the hundred colonists of the Virginia Com- 
pany in 1607 our real record begins. We 
know from Capt. John Smith’s book, pub- 
lished in 1624, just how many shirts and 
shoes and suits of clothes were thought by 
the London Company the necessary mini- 
mum for a Virginia emigrant; fifty-two gen- 
tlemen adventurers in that expedition natu- 
rally brought a more extravagant outfit, 
and with them the fashions of London were 
first introduced into America. Colonial dress 
among the richer colonists is, of course, 
merely English dress. Brocades and vel- 
vets were in those days a sort of invest- 
ment, part of the family assets for decades, 
and it would have been poor economy to 
send to England for a coat of some cheaper 
fabric when a brocade would last twice 
as long and look twice as well. During the 
last half of the seventeenth century the 
General Court of Massachusetts passed 
countless orders restricting extravagances 
and dictating the length of sleeves or the 
height of boots, but one had only to prove 
that one was ‘‘passing rich’’ (two hundred 
pounds was counted a fortune that excused 
display) to disarm all criticism and even 
the law. The seventeenth-century Dutch set- 
tlers followed to some extent the fashions 
of their mother country. Miss McClellan 
devotes a short section to the dress of the 
Quakers, which has been handled once for all 
by Mrs. Gummere. 

The eighteenth century is more interest- 
ing because our knowledge is more detail- 
ed. Moreover, the Colonies were now more 
prosperous; China and the Indies sent to 
American markets their rich and delicate 
silks and gauzes; and towards the end of 
the century, when intercourse with Lon- 
don was no longer easy or desirable, the 
fashions of France partly superseded those 
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of England. The cclonists were of course 
at the mercy of the European shopkeepers 
who filled their orders. When Washington 


ordered clothes, his wife desir: One 


fashionable hat or bonnet,’” and so the 
order went No wonder that, in 1760, he 
writes indignantly to his London agent 
that “Il never had such a pennyworth be 
fore . Instead of getting things 


good and fashionable in their several kind 

we often have articles sent us that could 
only have been used by our forefathers In 
the days of yore." The advertisements o 
the newspapers of the period are useful for 
the details of dress Often a runaway 
slave or servant had to be traced by his 
clothes, or he had stolen his master’s, which 
were minutely described. When green was 
the fashionable wear, a man named Davis 
robbed the church at Wilmington of its 
hangings and had a green coat made of 
them, whereupon a reward of ten pouads 
was offered for his arrest and the recovery 
of the coat. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
Miss McClellan's work is that on American 
uniforms. The quotations from the army 
orders of the day throw light on the pa 
thetic condition of the Continental army, 
which in 1775 ‘thas unfortunately no unt 
forms,’ so that the officers are directed to 
wear cockades of different colors according 
to their rank. In 1776 the General “feels 
an unwillingness to recommend, much more 
to order, any kind of uniform, but as it Is 
absolutely necessary that the men should 
have clothes, he earnestly encourages the 
use of Hunting Shirts.’’ In 1780 the General 
begins to feel nervous about the appearance 
of his men before ‘‘our Allies, composed of 
the first troops of Europe,’’ and begs his 
field officers “if pessible to get their old 
clothes altered to one regimental fashion.” 
In 1783 “the Commander-in-Chief recom- 
mends that the business of turning and re 
pairing the coats uf lest year should now 
be considered as a primary object.’ That 
was in Fetruary, when the scarlet cloth ex 
pected from Europe had unhappily failed 
to arrive. One is relieved to read that 
in April ‘“‘the regiments which have not 
turned and repaired their coats are to draw 
lots for the scarlet cloth which arrived 
yesterday.” 

The names of materials in constant use 
in those centuries are in many cases com- 
pletely obsolete. Broadcloth has held its 
own and serge was worn, but what about 
the chilloes, betelles, deribands, and tap- 
siels, which were as familiar to the shopper 
as are the chiffon and tweed and velveteen 
of to-day? ‘The glossary at the end of the 
volume before us was a happy thought, but 
it must not be regarded as final authority. 
It may be that Piccadilly is so called from 
the “peccadilles,” or bands trimmed with 
pointed lace, sold in a certain shop in that 
thoroughfare in the reign of Charles I. But 
that gauze harks back to Gaza, and dimity 
to Damietta, has not been proved. 

In her long list of authorities consulted 
for this work the author does not mention 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s ‘Two Centuries of 
Costume in America,’ published and re 
viewed in our columns last year. Yet Mrs 
Earle had ranged over the same fleid, and 
the same authorities are inevitably quoted 
in both books. It would not be fair to 
make a too close comparison of the two. 
Mrs. Earle has a gift for style and a fund 


of anecdote quite absent from the work of 
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Miss McClellan, and she seems to have had 
access to more Colonial relics, as one would 
expect from a writer who has devoted so 
much energy to the study of Colonial life. 
Miss McClellan’s history is more in the na- 
ture of a reference book, a most useful col- 
lection of prints and evidence of all kinds. 
The colored plates and other drawings by 
Miss Steel are numerous and very attrac- 
tive, and illustrate all possible phases of 
the fashions of the two centuries of Colo- 
nial life. There are many photographs of 
Colonial garments and household goods, and 
the volume, a small quarto, is admirably 
suited for a gift-book. 


Vy Literary Life. 
(Juliette 
1904. 


The first volume of Mme. Adam’s auto- 
biography, which appeared two years ago, 
closed with her marriage to M. Lamessine 
and her awakening to the fact that, by that 
marriage, she had made a mistake which 
irreparable. The second volume 
takes the reader from the provincial life 
of Soissons and Chauny to Paris, where 
the Lamessines settled in an apartment in 
the Rue de Rivoli. It was in the Paris of 
the fifties, of the Second Empire, that Ju- 
liette Lamber (as she preferred to call 
herself), now became a person of some im- 
portance. Her literary career began with 
the publication of her defence of George 
Sand and Daniel Stern in her ‘Idées Anti- 
Proudhoniennes.’ Proudhon had showered 
insults on both writers in his ‘La 
dans la Révolution,’ and he was 
reckoned so terrible an adversary that no 
publisher would look at a manuscript in 
which he was attacked, Finally, it was 
published at the expense of its author, and 
her defence of their character won her the 
friendship of both George Sand and the 
Comtesse Agoult (Daniel Stern, the mis- 
tress of Liszt). But unfortunately these two 
distinguished women, after a devoted friend- 


By Mme. Edmond Adam 
Lamber). D. Appleton & Co. 


seemed 


these 
Justice 


ship, were themselves at daggers drawn. 
Juliette Lamber received an ambassador 
from George Sand to inform her that they 
could not meet until she had quarrelled with 
Daniel Stern. About ten years later, through 
some disagreement over a rival salon, Dan- 
iel Stern became estranged from Juliette 
Lamber, who was at once admitted to the 
intimate circle of George Sand. 


Mme. Adam saw the début of Patti and of 
Bernhardt, and records the publication of 


the first number of the Petit Journal. She 
was a conspicuous figure in more than one 
political salon before she founded her own 
with the twenty men friends and five women 
prescribed by Daniel Stern as the correct 
proportion. The set of instructions that 
the latter gave to Juliette on how to make 
and keep up a salon are interesting, be- 
cause they sum up the experience of a 
clever Frenchwoman whose salon was fre- 
quented by all the distinguished Republi- 
cans of the day. There Mme, Adam met 
Grévy, Carnot, Vacherot, Renan, Littré, 
Girardin, Scherer, and many other politi- 
cians and writers, She must have kept a 


voluminous diary; at any rate, she repro- 
duces in the liveliest manner the conver- 
sations, personal peculiarities, jealousies, 


and weaknesses of the men and women who 
then led the opposition tothe Empire. In the 
same salon were to be met not only the in- 
veterate Republicans who would make no 


, 





compromise with the Empire, and admired 
Orsini, the would-be tyrannicide, and also 
the ‘“‘oath-takers’”’ as they were called, who 
split the Republican party, and revolted 
the men of 1848 by taking as their motto 
“The Empire with Liberty.” 

M. Lamessine drops so completely out of 
the life of Juliette Lamber that the read- 
ers of her autobiography hardly remember 
the fact that she still bore his name. When 
she asked for a separation on the ground of 
his neglect and infidelity, M. Lamessine re- 
plied: “I will never consent. You are the 
handsomest ornament of my house, and, if 
I should be in financial trouble, your people 
would help me, I am sure.’’ When her first 
book proved a success, he informed her that 
he should take pleasure in signing his own 
name to the future editions: ‘The law au- 
thorizes me to appropriate to my own use 
all that is joint property. A wife’s work 
belongs to her husband.’’ Accordingly, he 
signed with his name the second edition. 
Mme. Adam remarks that there is even to- 
day no clause in French law that would pre- 
vent a French husband from doing like- 
wise. M. Edmond Adam was one of Daniel 
Stern’s friends. When the present volume 
closes, he was still no more than a friend- 
ly adviser—one of a small circle who made 
it their business to protect Juliette Lam- 
ber from her husband. 

Mme. Adam’s second book was ‘Mon Vil- 
lage,’ followed by ‘Mon Voyage autour du 
Grand Pin,’ written when a serious lung 
trouble exiled her from her beloved Paris 
to the Golfe Juan, where she made friends 
with Mérimée and Cousin the philosopher. 
There we leave her making a garden about 
the little house that she built near the sea. 
By this time M. Lamessine has somehow 
been disposed of, for her apartment in 
Paris, like her winter retreat in the south, 
is now shared by her father and mother, of 
whom every reader of the first volume must 
retain a lively recollection. 

The translation of the second volume is 
no improvement on that of the first. It is 
slipshod and incoherent, with numerous 
mistakes in spelling. But Mme. Adam’s 
narrative is so vivid, so spontaneous and 
amusing, that the treachery of her transla- 
tor has done little to lessen its charm. 





The Appreciation of Sculpture: A Hand: 
book. By Russell Sturgis, A. M., Ph. D. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
1904. Pp. 235. 


An attempt has here been made to help 
the general reader to appreciate the mer- 
its of works in sculpture from those of 
Greek antiquity to the present time. The 
task is a difficult one, because, as the au- 
thor repeatedly remarks, it is often im- 
possible to find words to express plastic 
qualities. The appreciation of sculpture, 
as of any other branch of the fine arts, 
demands a culture that can be acquired 
only by a habit of observation and critical 
comparison of works of art themselves. 
Books can be of use only in so far as they 
may stimulate observation and critical 
judgment. Mr. Sturgis has written with the 
commendable purpose of finding such merit 
as may exist in works of widely different 
character, His book is appreciative in the 
sense of finding something to praise in 
nearly every class of works noticed; but 
while he has apparently endeavored to dis- 





criminate, and to make his appreciations 
just estimates, it appears to us that he 
errs somewhat on the side of too general 
praise. There is not only a wide difference, 
but in some cases a radically opposile 
character, manifested in the sculptures 
brought under consideration; and a catho- 
licity which embraces things so opposed 
can hardly be entirely just. 

The discussion of ancient Greek sculp- 
ture appears to us the most interesting 
part of the book, though it covers but 
forty pages, and in this narrow compass 
the question of the use of color in ancient 
sculpture is included. The superior char- 
acter of the early mature art of Greece is 
recognized, but the period of finest pro- 
duction is said to extend from 47) 
to 350 B. c. It might be contracted, for 
before 350 Greek sculpture had lost its most 
excellent character, and had begun to mani- 
fest those qualities of over-elaboration and 
trivial naturalism which mark the decline 
of the art. Mr. Sturgis has recognized this 
change, and, in commenting on the realistic 
treatment of the drapery in the so-called 
Niobide of the Vatican Museum, he justly 
remarks that this gives the work no su- 
periority. The more conventional render 
ing of drapery in the earlier works marks 
an appreciation of the proper limitations o: 
sculpture which the later Greek workmen 
had lost sight of. We could wish that Mr. 
Sturgis had begun his consideration of 
Greek sculpture at an earlier stage of its 
evolution, following its development from 
the archaic conventions of immaturity, and 
observing how, through all the lack of 
knowledge and of technical skill, a strong 
sense of beautiful and effective composition 
is manifested, and pointing out how the es- 
sential principles of design embodied in the 
early work still form the basis of the con- 
summate art of the Phidian age; and how 
the primitive conventions give place to 
those which are inseparable from any work 
in which the nature of materials and the 
monumental purpose of the sculptor’s art 
are respected. 

The treatment of medizval sculpture is 
inadequate, and we have no doubt the au- 
thor will agree with us in this. The more 
architectural purpose of the Gothic carver is 
recognized, and this is fundamental to a 
right appreciation of Gothic sculpture. But 
the really classic qualities which underlie 
all the peculiar conventions of the finest 
medieval art, as well as the remarkable 
fineness of execution which the best of it 
exhibits, ought to be brought to the reader’s 
attention. Nor is the discussion of the 
sculpture of the Renaissance as complete 
or as discriminating as we should desire, 
though it includes much that may be help- 
ful to the reader unacquainted with the 
art of this brilliant epoch of artistic retro- 
spection. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
modern sculpture in its manifold varieties, 
but just appreciation of contemporaneous 
works of art is not easy to reach or to for- 
mulate. Modern artists work under diffi- 
culties not always fully realized. The lack 
of common aims, common traditions, and 
monumental purpose, together with the 
wealth of knowledge of past achievements 
of many epochs and of many peoples; and 
the unprecedented dominance of the idea of 
likeness to nature as a primary motive— 
miake the attainment of the highest excel- 
lence in sculpture, and just estimates of 
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the merits of contemporaneous productions, 
equally difficult. 

The book is illustrated with 64 half-tone 
plates. These are excellent of their kind; 
but a great objection to the half-tone pro- 
cess is the fact that good impressions can- 
not be got on good paper. This highly 
calendered paper, of wood-pulp and filling, 
is offensive to the eye and weak in sub- 
stance. 


The Awakening of Japan. By Okakura Ka- 
kuzo. The Century Co. 1904. 


The mantle of Mabuchi and Hirata has 
fallen upon Okakura, who was born four 
years after Townsend Harris’s diplomacy 
made the Japanese a trading nation an} 
lifted up the native merchant from the so- 
cial mire. Against the flood of Western in- 
fluences which, if unregulated by the dykes 
and sluices of fixed taste, would sweep away 
Japan’s civilization, or at least disinte- 
grate her ideals, Mr. Okakura, this true 
son of the Everlasting Great Japan, is a 
Protestant of intensest spirit. Considering 
that even the new Japan, which surprises 
the world by her power of adaptation and of 
offence, is but the natural outcome of her 
own inherent forces in religion, art, and 
tradition, he would keep the Occident at 
bay, compelling its gifts to be tributary to 
Japan’s richer life, while challenging with 
a flaming sword whatever will work harm 
to the empire’s noblest life. 

Mr. Okakura has already written a bold 
and illuminating book on ‘The Ideals of the 
East.’ In this, his latest work, applying his 
theories more especially to Japan in retro- 
spect and interpretation, we have the very 
marrow of his thought. His ruling ideas 
are easily recognized. Asia is, or at least 
was, a unity. The Vedic and the Confucian 
ideals became one in the weaving of the 
web which Buddhist missionaries slowly 
consummated in the loom of time. In the 
thirteenth century the outburst of the 
Mongols broke the unity of Asia, leaving a 
long legacy of mutual hatred and disor- 
ganization which made India and China the 
prey of Europeans. Japan, within its shel- 
tering island walls, is the residuary legatee 
of all Asia, and more nobly than any other 
Asian nation has she held to the lofty 
ethics, ideals, and art of that continent 
whence all great faiths have issued. Even 
against the modern religious invasions, lust 
of conquest, and aggressive economic sys- 
tems built on machinery and a state of so- 
ciety that must constantly win new markets 
even at the cannon’s mouth, she can, if 
she will, hold her own. It is Asia and not 
Europe that has been, and still is, the 
inspiration of the real Japan, that was, and 
is, and is to come. The author need not tell 
us in the publisher’s preface that he has 
had “information better than printed ma- 
terial and common hearsay” through ‘“‘spe- 
cial acquaintance with surviving actors in 
the Restoration,’ for on every page he 
glorifies the past and gives us a picture 
painted in the iridescent colors of a sunset 
glow. His is an idealized painting in words 
of life in the Island Empire, and one which 
is about as accurate in detail and about as 
closely related to fact as is Sir Walter 
Scott’s picture of the Middle Ages. In a 
word, it is an artist’s representation. Mr. 
Okakura works with the brethren of the 
palette and brush, or at least with vital in- 
terest in art, as well as with eloquent pen 





and the literary resources of the scholar. 
While the acknowledged champion of the 
conservative reaction in favor of old Japan, 
he is frank and generous in his recognition 
of the message which Christianity bears to 
woman. 

In elaborating his thesis, which he does 
in a delightful little book, easily slipped 
in the pocket or held in one hand, he shows 
that ‘‘while Christendom struggled with 
medizvalism, the Buddha land was a gar- 
den of culture.”” He pictures the night of 
Asia, when Islamic and fanatical Mogulism 
shattered the unity of Asian thought and 
life. Japan, though never conquered, was 
“buried alive for nearly 270 years.’’ Under 
the titles, ‘“‘The Chrysalis,’’ and ‘‘Buddhism 
and Confucianism,”’ we are shown how the 
duarchy grew up. The Mikado was grad- 
ually dehumanized by a ring of politicians, 
and evaporated into a god. While elevated 
to that point at which he was most po- 
tent as a mysterious idol in a box, he was 
most impotent as a ruler. The ‘old badger,"’ 
Iyeyasu, had his own way by disintegrating 
society, separating the different classes, 
each with its own world of experience, 
thought, and expression; and this Yedo dic- 
tator so determined the course of religion 
that, according to the proverb of the dis- 
cerning, “Even a sardine’s head became an 
object of worship.” 

Masterly is the author’s interpretation of 
the Voice from Within, showing how three 
schools of thought, dominant from the sev- 
enteenth to the nineteenth century, united 
in causing the regeneration of Japan. The 
School of Classical Chinese Learning, or 
the Higher Criticism of the Confucian texts, 
was in deadly opposition to the official or- 
thodoxy of Yedo, and in its manifestation, 
often with noble motive and pretext, was 
the cause of technical insurrection and 
bloodshed, but always in the interest of the 
common people. The Oyomei School, which 
taught that knowledge apart from action, 
and philosophy without application in life, 
were worse than vanity, was the nursery 
in which the great leaders of 1868 and also 
the men of light and action of to-day were 
trained. But it was the Historical School 
that first pointed the goal which, along a 
path made clear by light brought from the 
younger nations, Japan has reached. Yet 
the advent of the West was not an unmix- 
ed blessing. The Japanese, eager to accept 
the new civilization, were regarded as rene- 
gades by their Asian neighbors. The Rus- 
sians were the first to threaten Japan, 
and the coming of the American ships was a 
mighty shock. This was the White Disaster. 

In the transition between the assassina- 
tion of the Regent li, who signed the Har- 
ris treaty on his own responsibility, and the 
Restoration of 1868, there were many rapid 
changes, with the formation and decay of 
samurai parties, Federalists, Imperialists, 
and Unionists; and following upon these we 
are shown the commoner transformed into 
a samurai by the system of military ser- 
vice. In the reincarnation of his country, 
our patriot sees Japan accepting the new 
without sacrificing the old. It is the heart 
of old, not new, Japan that beats strongly 
beneath the arm that pulls the trigger of 
the modern rifle or the lips that speak into 
the battle-field telephone. In art, Japan 
stands alone against all the world. As to 
the Yellow Peril, it is but the nightmare of 
a guilty conscience that fears unknown 
evil while its greedy hands still clutch. The 





very nature of Japanese civilization pro- 


hibits aggression and means peace Mr 
Okakura does not grapple with the problem 
of how the East and the West are to be 
made one in brotherhood and mutual re- 


spect. Perhaps he will essay this task in 
some future work. 

A word of caution to the Japanophile and 
the man seeking the royal road to a know!l- 
edge of Japan. Here we have history written 
not as one knows, but as one feels it. It is 
impression and appreciation, rather than 
the work of the logical intellect. To not 
a few of the author's broad statements no 


scholar could give assent, while to talk of ° 


“the awakening of Japan’ without ever 
mentioning the religious and non-religious 
forces of southern Europe, tn the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, or the Dutch- 


men of Deshima, who for nearly three cen- 
turies poured a constantly fertilizing stream 
of influences upon the Japanese intellect, 


or even referring to the five thousand or so 


Yatoi or salaried assistants beginning with 


Verbeck and Pumpelly and continuing with 
Hearn and hundreds still at work in the 
land, seems not only absurd, but positive 
ly misleading. ‘Making an idol does not 
give it a soul,”’ says Japan's own proverb 


Wall Street and the Country: A Study of 
Recent Financial Tendencies. By Charles 
A. Conant. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1904 
The essays contained in this volume have 

all appeared before as articles contributed 

to the periodical press, or in some other 
form, but have been rewritten for the pur 
pose of the present publication. The result 
is an excellent handbook, dealing with “un- 
digested securities,’’ Trusts, the function 
of the exchanges, the economic progress of 
the nineteenth century, the standard of 
value in China, and the growth of trust 
companies. Mr. Conant is a member of the 

Commission appointed by the United States 

in 1903 to consider the question of securing 

stability of exchange between the currencies 
of gold-standard and silver-using countries 

The first aim of our commission and that 

appointed by Mexico “has been to put China 

on the gold standard,’ and what Mr. Conant 
has to say on this difficult and important 
subject is well worth attention To sum 
it up in a very few words: The problem is 
not to provide a gold currency for China (to 
do this would mean a draft en the world’s 
resources of at least $1,200,000,000 of gold—- 
one-quarter of the existing world's stock), 
nor jis it to establish an artificial equaliza- 
tion of gold and silver by “‘any of the meth 
ods pursued under the name of b!metal- 
lism.”” What is wanted is simply a gold 
standard, such as has been introduced in 

India, and this, it is thought, can be ac- 

complished by limitations of coinage, by ac 

ceptance of the existing currency at gold 
par for public dues, and the maintenance of 

a gold reserve. 

Mr. Conant combats with great force the 
common idea that the keeping of trust-com- 
pany reserves on deposit in national banks 
instead of in actual currency in thelr own 
vaults, tends “‘to rear a etructure of credit 
too lofty for the slender foundation of 
currency at its base.” His argument fs, in 
brief, that the structure is more solid than 
that which rests on the cash reserves in the 
Bank of England. 


“The joint-stock banks keep deposits 
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with the Bank of England, and the private 
and country banks keep deposits with the 
joint-stock banks. The system thus de- 
pends absolutely upon the solidity of a sin- 
gle institution—the Bank of England. The 
British system has the advantage of econ- 
omy in the use of money, but the Ameri- 
can system is more exacting in its safe- 
guards.”’ 

The chapter on Trusts and that on the 
Exchanges are admirable specimens of 
sane and lucid writing. Mr. Conant is no 
believer in further State intervention; but 
what he has to say does not come from 
any doctrinaire theory of the relation of 
the State to industry. He treats the sub- 
ject from the point of view of the investor 
and the consumer, and asks cui bono? Look 


over all the laws that have been passed | 
to secure publicity of accounts and to re- | 
fraud and extortion, and then ask | 
yourself, Have they made my barrel of flour | 


strain 


cheaper? Did they prevent my investing 


PUBLISHED THIS MONTH 


Angell’s Text Book 


of General Psychology | 


By Prof. JamMes Row.anp ANGELL, of the Uni- | 


versity of Chicago. 396 pp. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


This book is written in the belief that psychol- | 


ogy has now reached a point where students may 


advantageously be given a more aistinctly func- | 


tional and genetic account of mental processes 
than has hitherto been feasible. 
view adopted is one from which it is felt that the 
truest impressions are to be gained of the practi- 
cal workings of consciousness. The text is ar- 
ranged with the purpose of permitting consider- 
able flexibility in the emphasis laid upon the 
several portions of the subject, by means of repe- 
tition and cross-references. 


Caldwell’s Handbook of 
Plant Morphology 


By Oris W. Catpwe t, Illinois State Normal 
School, Charleston. 194 pages, $1.00 net, 


This revised form of Arthur, Barnes & Coulter’s 
Plant Dissection is arranged with the evolution 
of the plant kingdom as the organizing principle. 
The general style of presentation of the original 
work remains unchanged. The time given to 
some of the topics is reduced, while the number 
of types studied is greatly increased. Optional 
studies making it possible to adopt the 
manual to varying regions are included. 


Henry Holt & Co., 


20 WEST 23D 8T., NEW YORK. 








“A Gift, L warrant! Why, this hits 


right.”’—(Timon of Athens.) 


The Childhood of Christ 


A Gospel discovered in the monastery of St. 
Wolfgarg and now first translated into 
English by HENRY COPLEY GREENE 
Illustrated by CARLOS SCHACOBE. 
l6mo. Picture boards, price $1.25 net; 
leather, gilt top, in box, price $1.50 net. 
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The point of | 





is the best for schools and colleges. 


in Orange Peel common just before divi- 
dends stopped? Let us not forget, either, 
that the wonderful economic progress of 
the nineteenth century, which has diffused 
comfort and even luxury throughout the 
great body of the working population of 
the world in a manner hitherto undreamed 
of, was all the result of individual initia- 
tive, which has made every one of us a 
sharer in the ‘unearned increment” pro- 
duced by discovery, by invention, by the 
application of accumuiated and accumulat- 
ing capital. 
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